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Important New Books. 


BESANT’S FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
Fifty Years Ago. By Watrer Besant, author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” etc. With 137 characteristic illustrations 
by Cruikshank and others. 8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


CAPT. KING’S NEW STORY. 
War Time Wooing. -A story, by Carr. Cuaries Kino, 
United States Army. Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. 12mo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


THE CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. 
By Wm. Exeroy Curtis,.late Commissioner from the United 
States to the Governments of Centraland South America. With 
map and illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra, $3.50. 


BY MISS AMELIE RIVES: 
Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanler.) ‘‘Virginia of Virginia.” Illustrated. 
: ‘ost 8vo, cloth extra, $1.00. ‘A Brother to Dragons and other 
Old-Time Tales,” . Post 8vo, cloth extra, $1.00. (New edition). 


WARREN’S HYMNS AND TUNES. 
Hymns and Tunes as sung at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. 
The music ore and adapted by GzorGE WILLIAM WARREN. 
Royal 8vyo, cloth, $1.25. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD'S WORKS. 
Authorized library edition. 16mo, half cloth, 75 cents a volume. 
* Maiwa’s Revenge,”’ illustrated. ‘‘ Mr, Meeson’s Will.” ‘‘Al’an 
uiatermain,” illustrated. ‘‘ She,”’ illustrated. ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines,” ‘*Jess,’’-“ Dawn,’’ “ The Witch’s Head.” Each in one 
volume. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. 
Names and portraits of birds which-interest gunners. With 
descriptions. By Gurpon Trumsutt.. Ninety illustrations and 
anindex, 8vo,cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. 
By Gen. James S. Brisstn, U.S. A. Portrait. r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By Curistine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Henry Cuarves Lea. Complete in three volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $3.00 a volume. (New edition). 


STEPNIAK’S RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 
The Russian Peasantry, Their agrarian condition, social life, and 
religion. By SrernraKx. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘The Strange Adventures of a House Boat.” By Wittiam 
Brack. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (New edition). 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 
1862-1868, An international episote, By Jonn BicEetow. 
cloth, $1,50. 


IN ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. By Tuomas Basincron Macautay. 
Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D., and John C, 
Rolfe, Ph. D.. With engravings. Square 12mo. Cloth. 56 cents; 
paper, 40 cents a volume. : 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN-SQUARE LIBRARY. 
NEW ISSUES. 8vo, PAPER. 

“ Through the Long Nights,” by Mrs. E, Lynn Linton. 
25 cents. § The Fatal Three,” byM, E. Brappon. 30 cents, ‘“ The 
Mystery of Mirbridge,” by James Payn. Illustrated. 50 cents, 
**Strange Adventures of a -House-Boat,” by Wittiam Brack. 
Illustrated. socents, ‘‘ Wessex Tales,”’ by Pucks Harpy. 30 
cents. _“* Joyce,” a novel, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 35 cents. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & Brotrusrs, postpaid, to any part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 


? Harrer’s CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps for postage. ; 


12mo, 


| Harper's WEEKLY 


Harpers Magazine 


For September. 


OUR JOURNEY TO THE HEBRIDES. 


By. Ertzasetu Ropins Pennetr. With illustrations by Joseph 


Pennell, anda map. First paper. 


| ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. 


By Wicitram Dean Howe ts, Part IV. 

OLD SATSUMA. 
By Prorgessor Epwarp Sytvester Mors. 
illustrations, 


With eleven 


| AT BYRAMS. A ShortStory. 


By Lucy C. Liviis. Illustrated by Frederic Dielman. 
STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST. 

By Cuarces Dup_ey Warner. Part VII. 

Rock. 
A MIDSUMMER TRIP TO THE WEST INDIES. 

By Larcapro Hearn. Thirteen illustrations. Part III. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. A Novel. 

By Witttam Brack, Part 1X, 


HARVEST-HOME.. Old Song. 
Illustrations by Epwin A. Aspey, (including the frontispiece) and 
Avrrep Parsons. 

THE WOODLAND CARIBOU. 
By Henry P. Watts author of Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” “‘ The 
American Salmon Fisherman,” etc. Illiistrated. 


THE NEW GALLERY OF TAPESTRIES AT FLORENCE. 


Illustrated. 
POETRY. 


THE MASTER AND THE REAPERS. 
By Zor Dana UNDERHILL. 

THE BELFRY CHIMES. 
By Joun Murr, 

SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANY. 
By Marcaretr DeLanp. 


WHY ART THOU SILENT? 
Sonnet by Witt1am Worpsworta. 
Parsons. 


TWO MONTANA CITIES. 
By Epwarps Roserts. Illustrated. 


SPEECHES ONE HAS’TO LIVE DOWN. 
Full-page illustration by Ggorce pu MAuRIER. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
By Grorce WiiiiaM Curtis. 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER, 
Conducted by CHArLtes DupLuy WARNER. 


Memphis and Little 


Page illustration by Alfred 


EDITOR'S STUDY. 


By Wiruram Dean Howe tts. 


| LITERARY NOTES. 


By Laurence Hutton, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United ‘Statesy Canada, and 
Mexico, 


Harper’s MaGazine. . . -. $4.00! Harper's Bazan ., 09 


4.00 | Harper’s Younc Pgorie . 2.00 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Drafé; 


| to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the curvent 


| mumber. 








THE PERSONALITY OF PENN: 


When William Penn landed in America he was a comparatively young man, 


a. deo SPRL 


about thirty-seven years of age. There is but one authentic portrait of him, and 
that one painted when he was scarcely more than twenty, after his return from a 
successful military expedition into Ireland. It represents him in armor. The 
painting of Penn’s Treaty, by Benjamin West, depicting the Founder of 
Pennsylvania as a man of sixty years, portly and Quakerish in garb, after the 
manner of the Friends of the artist’s time, is altogether erroneous, and yet this 
figure of Penn is the popularly accepted ideal of the man. 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA com- 
missioned a Philadelphia sculptor, G. Frank Stephens, to model a statue of 


Sastre as tet haat nahi: SC yin a SE hs 


William Penn from authentic data as to his age, presence and costume. It has 


tren 


been completed and will shortly be on exhibition. 
For the purpose of placing in the hands of those who may desire it, a correct 

representation of the man as he was, a fine cabinet photograph, with historical 

data, will be sent on receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps (less than cost) by 


The Penn 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





Engravings 
Etchings 
Photographs 
Paintings 
Mirrors 
Picture Frames 
Geo. C. Newman, Works of Art 
806 Easels 


Market Street, Pedestals 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








® 
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A PROPHETIC WORK. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF _ 1896. 


A scrap-book chronicle by the author of the “ Battle of Bietigheim,”’ 
I2mo, 163 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 


A.compilation of newspaper clippings, political programmes, extracts, etc., by an Editorofthe Period (viz., 1896), 


Voices from the United States Senate. 


SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS writes: ‘‘It isa prophesy and an admonition. An interesting statement of one 
of the problems of our political future.’’ 

SENATOR WM. P. FRYE says: ‘‘It is a curious speculation, and very interesting.”’ 

SENATOR C. B. FARWELL writes: “I have read it with a good deal of interest. If.it interests others as it 


has me it should have a large sale.”’ 
Unknown to Fame—without a care, 


For any gift of human praise— 
One thought, one aim, o'er all the rest, 
The lowest of the race to raise. 


Nobody Knows; 


or, Facts that are not Fictions in the Life of an Unknown. By ‘A NosBopy.” 
12mo, cloth, 290 pages. Price, $1.25. 


“ALL PERSONS 


Interested in the labor question will be interested in this book. Fearless in dealing with social wrongs, the author 
pushes his conclusions to their logical sequences, regardless of consequences. There is nolittle homely philosophy and 
shrewd common sense in the book.’’—Christian at Work. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS,."°"..7 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
A WORD TO BUSINESS MEN. 


You travel by machinery; If fifty to sixty thousand 


talk by telephone; sow and —— 4 eA “ important business houses in 
ed by machinery; your SL De ae an the United States find the 
wife sews by machinery, and va : : 

, es Bi ‘oe Typewriter of great service, 
do you not think that you 
can write by machinery? If 
the Telephone saves you steps, 
why not allow the Typewriter 
to save you time and money ? ; = —— to you? 


and the number is fast 
growing, does it not argue 
that it is worth something 


The fact is now recognized, that a business office with no Typewriter is behind the times, and is 
wasting value every day in the time it takes to perform the labor of writing. 
Machines can be furnished with special key-boards to suit any purchaser’s line of business. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Proprietors, 


834 Chestnut Street (Continental Hotel). 


Telephone No. 800. J. W. EARLE, Manager. 
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MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS announce 
Sor publication, August 25th, 1888, the following: 


The Story of an African Farm. 


A Novel. By Ratpn Iron, (Olive Schreiner.) First American, 
from the second London Edition. 380 pages, 16mo. Cloth, red 
and black, Price, 60 cents. 

This is the first issue in our new “‘ Hanpy Lrsrary: Companionable 
Books for Home or Travel.’? The Handy Library will comprise new 
works, mainly of fiction, with selections from the best literature of the 
day and age, will be handsomely printed on good paper, and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, in uniform 16mo volumes, 6% x 44%, and at 
the et ov price of 60 cents per volume. As the catalogue price is a 
very low one, our net discount will be one-third, 13 as 12. 


Harvard Vespers. 


Addresses to Harvard Students, by the Preachers to the Uni- 
versity. 1886—1888. 16mo, Cloth, crimson and black. Price, 
$1.00. 
Contains addresses by Francis G. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, Alexander McKenzie, George A. Gordon, and Andrew 
P. Peabody. 


The Happy Prince and Other Tales. 


| 


By Oscar Wipe. Illustrated by Walter Crane and Jacomb- | 


Hood. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
The most charming stories imaginable. 


Vittoria. 
Evan Harrington. 


Two more novels in the AutTHor’s PoputarR EDITION OF 
Grorce Merepitu’s Works. Already published: ‘‘ Richard 
Feverel,”’ * Sandra Belloni,” ‘‘ Harry Richmond,” and “ Rhoda 
Fleming.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 each, 


SUMMER READING. 


A Few Entirely New Books and New Editions of Popular Favorites. 


Mr. Tangier’s Vacations. 
A Novel. By Epwarp E. Hate. Cloth, $1.25"; paper; 50 cents. 
Roger Berkeley’s Probation. 


A Story. By Heren Campsery. Cloth, $1.00; paper; 50 cents. 
Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 
Kismet. 


The Colonel’s Opera Cloak. 


Three of the most popular novels in the celebrated ‘‘ No Name 
Series,’’ now first issued in cheap form, paper covers, 50 cents 
each ; cloth, $1.00 each. 


A Week Away from Time. 


Last Season’s Success. The reader wishes the week had been 
lengthened into a fortnight. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Some Women’s Hearts. 


A collection of Love Stories. By Loutss CHANDLER MouLTon. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


A Lad’s Love. 


A Campobello Love Story. By Arto Barzs, Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Button’s Inn. 


Jupce TourGcé#e’s brilliant Chautauqua romance. Cloth, $1.25 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 


South-County Neighbors. 


Miss CARPENTER’S admirable character sketches, the scenes ot 


which arelocated in the Narragansett Country in Rhode tsland. | 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Ourselves and our Neighbors. 


Short Chats on Social Topics. By Louise CHANDLER Mou ton. | 


Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


Cathedral Days. 


A Tour through Southern England. By Anna Bowman Dopp. 


A new edition. With 23 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the | 


publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Just Received 


Per Steamer 


“UMBRIA,” 

Important NEW 

ETCHINGS, EN- 

** GRAVINGS, GRA- 

. VURES, AUTO- 

-@- TYPES, PHOTO- 
9 GRAPHS, etc. 

We now have a 
sample copy ot 
Haig’s latest work, 
and for which we 
are receiving sub- 
scriptions, “ST. 
GILES,” Arles, 

Oe rene. Also a 
companion to Sir 
Henry Raeburn’s, 
“3A 2 4,” 
« MARCIA,” (Mrs. 
Arbuthnot), painted 
by John Hoppner, 
R. A., and beauti- 
fully engraved by 
Thos. G. Appleton. 


A limited number of signed proofs. 


Two landscape etchings by C. F. W. MILLATZ. 
“SHRILLY, THE SKATERS’ IRON RINGS, 
AND VOICES FILL THE WOODLAND SIDE,” 


“RIVER! THAT IN SILENCE WINDEST 
THROUGH THE MEADOWS BRIGHT AND FREE.” 


““YES OR NO!” by M. J. Burns. 
“MORNING PRAYER,” by Knut EKWALL. 
‘““MIGNON,”’ by E. FONTANA. 


“EVENING,” (Brittany) STEPHEN PARRISH. 
“THE CAPSTAN,” by E. RENOUF. 


‘* THE ABBE CONSTANTIN,” H. Busport. 


‘‘BAPTISM AT ST. MARKS,” (Venice), J. WAGREZ. 
And many others of importance. 


New designs of MIRRORS, and PICTURE FRAMES. 


The most complete and varied stock of CABINET 
and CARD FRAMES, in woods, satins, leathers, metal, 
rhinestones, etc. FOLDING SCREENS, PORTES, 
STANDEES, etc. 


Beautiful and appropriate 


WeppING GIFTs. 
Sole Agents for ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


Valuable Paintings cleaned and restored. 
Mirrors and Picture Frames ca‘eiully regilded. 
Removals, Storage, etc. 

Estimates and designs furnished. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
NO. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Choice Books. 


Wide Awake. 


Volume ‘‘ Y’’ Quarto, cloth, $2.25 ; boards, $1.75. | 


“The contributors to Wide Awake seem to vie 
with each other in trying to write the brightest and 
most entertaining stories. It is hard for a boy or girl 
to decide what tale pleases them best, or is most grati- 
fying to their fancy or imagination. The shorter stories, 
and other features of the magazine, are by well-known 
authors, who have already won a warm place in the 
hearts of their young admirers.” — Boston Herald. 

The family that buys Wide Awake “Y,” will own 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’s ‘‘Story of Keedon 
Bluffs,”’ as well as dozens of stories, dozens of poems, 
dozens of valuable descriptive articles, and hundreds 
of pictures. 


Our Young Folks at Home. 
With colored frontispiece, $1.00. 

A beautifully printed and illustrated quarto volume. 

The boy will find in it a thorough business educa- 
tion ; the girl will learn to. do a hundred things about 
the house, and in her sphere, which will be of untold 
service to her ; she may likewise see what many noted 
women have done to make the world wiser and better, 
and, both girls and boys—not the youngest, for the book 
is for readers of from twelve to sixteen—may pick up a 
vast amount of curious information about the animal 
creation, gathered by one of the most famous of our 
American naturalists. 


The Adventures of the Early 
Discoverers. 


By Frances A. HUMPHREY. Quarto, cloth, $1.00. 


A highly entertaining and instructive combination 
of history, biography, travel and adventure, intended 
especially for the young. Beginning with the very 
mythology of discovery, as it were—the story of the 
“Lost Atlantis’—the author goes on to tell of the 
voyages made to the New World by the Northmen, 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and English, sketching, by 
the way, the lives and characters of Vespucci, 
Columbus, Raleigh, Drake, and others. Numerous 
illustrations heighten the vivid descriptions of the text. 


Ned Harwood’s Visit to 


Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. S. G. KNIGHT, $1.25. 


A story of travel in the Holy Land. 
script was read and approved by Rev. Selah Merrill, 
D. D., who writes the Introduction, and was for many 
years U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. Thus the strictest 
accuracy of detail has been secured, without impairing 


in even the slightest degree the interest of the story. | 


This book will be sure to interest everyone who takes 
it up; but it is of especial value to Sunday-school 


scholars and teachers, because of the light it indirectly | 


throws upon many difficult scripture passages, by its 
vivid descriptions of Eastern ways ofliving. Coverin 
colors from original design. 
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Christmas Tide Stories and Poems. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, and others. 
Quarto, boards, double lithograph cover, 5oc. 

A beautiful child’s gift for any season, but especially 
for the holidays. The stories by HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 

WORTH, editor of the Youth's Companion, describe 

ten famous historic events that have fallen on 

Christmas Day. The poems are by Mrs. CRAIK, 

Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, PAUL H. Hayne, and others, 

upon subjects in keeping with the Christmas season. 

Twenty-five exquisite illustrations, twelve of them full- 

page, the frontispiece being after Knaus’ famous 

painting ‘‘ The First Christmas.” 


My Wonder Story. 


By ANNE K. BENEDICT 
illustrated, $1.50. 
A young folks’ science story based on physiology. 
“If a child happens to ask a question about his own 
bones, or about muscles, and nerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed, if they are able to give 
| him exact information. But this book will do it, and 
| that, too, without the use of many technical or scientific 
terms. It is a simple, plain recital of how an 
imaginary mother explained to her Jack and Florence 
all they cared or needed to know concerning the 
structure of the human frame.”—Chicago Interior. 
“We heartily recommend the ‘‘ Wonder Story ’’ to 
| all who are trying to impress the children with the fact 
| that their bodies are holy and beautiful, fit to be 
| temples of the Holy Spirit.”—Golden Rule. 
‘“‘ Admirably fitted for use in schools as a reader or 
| supplementary text-book.” —Vashville American, 


Pansies for Thoughts. 
Selected from the writings of Mrs. G. R. 
ALDEN (Pansy) by Grace LIVINGSTON. 
16mo, cloth, 75c. 
Pansy’s admirers—and their name is legion—will 
find in this anthology agenuine bonanza. They must 
| have come upon very many precious thoughts in the 
course of their reading that are all but lost, because 
| they cannot turn to them when they are most needed. 
In this book are the choicest thoughts and phrases; and 
we fancy that even those who know the author best, 
| will be surprised at the richness and rare beauty of this 
little bunch of “‘ pansies,” culled from her works. 


Mary, the Mother. (The Story of). 


Compiled By RoszE PorTER. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
| The compiler characterizes this as an outline story 
| of Mary, the Mother-maid, as told in the pages of 
the Holy Book, and by Historical and Legendary Art, 
aswellasin songs chanted by the singers of high poems. 
|  Thestory is exquisitely told, and theillustrations add 
| tothe charm of the beautiful volume. Eleven full- 
page illustrations from famous paintings. 


| Pilgrims’ Progress (The). From 
this World to that Which is to Come. 
By JoHn Bunyan Family edition, illustrated, 
8vo, cloth, tinted border, $2.50. 

One of the few world books that never grow old, 


because they speak the great elemental thoughts, and 
stir the great elemental feelings of our being. 


Quarto, cloth, 





For sale at the Book-store, or sent post-paid by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Books for Children. | 


READY IN EARLY FALL. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


By Roserr BrowninG. With illustrations by Karz GEEENAWAY. 
Engraved and printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. Oblong 
4to, boards, $2.00, 


Gleanings from the “Graphic.” 


By Ranpotpu Cacpscortt. Printed in colors, and in black and 
white, by EpmMunp Evans. Oblong 4to, boards, $3.00. 


Similar to his “‘ Graphic Pictures” previously published ; over- 
owing with good-natured laughs at human follies and weaknesses. 


The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin. 

Showing how he went further than he intended, and came safe 
home again. By Witt1am Cowpsr. With illustrations by H. 
Rosa. Printed in tints. Oblong 4to, flexible boards, $1.50. 

The artist has pictured Gilpin’s immortal ride in the very spirit 
of fun in which it was conc:ived and written by Cowper,so that we see 


im in his “mad career” as his neighbors themselves must have 
seen him. 


Friends and Playmates. 


With colored illustrations, designed by Mars, 
$3.00; boards, $2.50. 

As in its companion volume, ‘‘ Our Darlings,” the graceful and 
varied illustrations leave the text but scant room to say what it has 
to say. But this the reader, whether young or old, will readily forgive 
when he has once looked within the covers and beheld the delights 
they hide. 


Our Country House. 


With illustrations by Juttus Kie1nmIcHeEL. 
MEIssNER and Bucn. 4to, boards, $1.50. 


A Journey Round the World. 


With illustrations by CHartes Marr. Printed in colors by 
Metssner and Bucn. 4to, boards, $1.50. 

Every page in each of these two volumes has its picture, large or 
small, and they cannot fail to excite the admiration of young 
children, both on account of brilliancy in color and variety of scene 
and subject. 


Stories of Persons and Places 
in America. 


By Heren A. Smiru. Copiously illustrated. 
lithographed double covers, $1.50. 

Like the corresponding volume on Europe (published last year), 
this book aims to attract the interest of the young, by entertaining 
descriptions of the natural features of the country, and of striking 
events in its history and in the tives of its prominent men. 


History of the Old Testament, 
In Words of One Syllable. 


By JosepHine Povvarp. With map-linings and numerous 
illustrations, 4to, boards, lithographed double covers, $1.00. 


History of the New Testament, 
In Words of One Syllable. 


By JosepHine Potrarp. With map-linings and numerous 
illustrations. 4to, boards, lithographed double covers, $1.00. 


Young Folks’ Bible in Words of 
Easy Reading. 


By JosepHinez Potrarp. With map-linings and numerous , 
illustrations. 4to, cloth, $2.00, 


Oblong 4to, cloth, 


Printed in colors by 


4to, boards, with 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt | 
of price by the Publishers, | 


| 


George Routledge & Sons, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 








Appletons’ 


Town and Country Library. 


The Elect Lady. 


By Gro. MacDona.p. 


Ninette. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Vera.’’ 


A Virginia Inheritance. 


By EpMUND PENDLETON, 
Converted Bohemian.’’ 


The Steel Hammer. 


By Louis ULBACH. 


Eve. 
A Novel. 


For Fifteen Years. 


By Louis Utsacw. A Sequel to ‘‘ The Steel 
Hammer.”’ 


author of “‘“A 


By S. Barinc-GOULD. 


A Counsel of Perfection. 
By Lucas MALET. 


12mo. Price 50 cents each. 


A Remarkable Romance. 


The Steel Hammer. 


By Louis ULBAcH, author of “ Madame Gosselin,” etc. 
Number One of ‘“Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library.” 12mo. Paper cover. Price, 50c, 


For Fifteen Years. 


A sequel to “ The Steel Hammer.” By Louis ULBACH. 
Number Four of ‘‘Appleténs’ Town and Country 
Library,” -I12mo. Paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


“«*The Steel Hammer,’ by Louis Ulbach, is not only a splendid bit 
of fiction, finely conceived and vividly wrought out, but it has the rare 
merit of appealing to the two classes that go so far toward making up 
the uae reading public. It is this happy combination of 
objective and subjective treatment which makes of the ‘ Steel Hammer’ 
a story worthy of Gaboriau, while at the same time it is a study of the 
human conscience which might have evolved itself from the mind of 
Balzac.” — The Critic. 


‘‘Though ‘The Steel Hammer,’ the story to which ‘ For Fifteen 
Years’ is the sequel, was a fascinating one, it was a comparatively tame 
prelude to one of the most powerful dénotiments possible to conceive. 
‘The plots and counterplots—Madame Mortier endeavoring to avenge 
her hushand’s honor, Madame Monterey’s efforts to bring the guilty 
man to repentance—are worked out with a power and devotion whic 
are startling in their intensity.—Baltimore American. 


Paper cover. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, 
New York. 
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A Sea Change; or, Love’s Stowaway. 


A Lyricated Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS. 
$1.00 


“Mr. Howells has made in it a wonderfully effective use of current 
slang, rhyming it into his verses in piquant fashion. The scene is laid 
on board an ocean steamer, and to bring on this rather commonplace 
stage, the color, liveliness, and picturesque costuming which Ihght 
opera demands, a floating iceberg was introduced, from which crowds 
of fairies and other strange folk descended to the steamer. The com- 
plications that mesult from the strange invasion it is the main business 
of the opera to set forth.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


A Mexican Girl. 


A Novel. By FREDERICK THICKSTUN. 

$1.25. 

“An extraordinary story of life in the high Sierras of Southern 

California, written by a Colorado author. 

vivid wood-painting ; and depicts the love-making of a Spanish-American 

sefiorita and a transplanted New-England schoolmaster,”’ 
Journal. 


A History of Presidential Elections. 


By EDWARD STANWOOD. 
Edition. I2mo. $1.50. 


16mo. 


New and Enlarged 


Ticknor’s Paper Series. 


“The ideal demands of the reading public are | 


fulfilled in this attractive series of novels, the best and 
most entertaining work in prose romance. 
stories are of exceptional charm.” 


Forty-two volumes now ready. go centseach. Catalogue of all sent | 


The latest issues are: 


Sree. 
Howells’ THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
Helen D. Brown’s TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. 
Bellamy’s LOOKING BACKWARD. 
Bynner’s AGNES SURRIAGE. 
Thickstun’s A MEXICAN GIRL. 
Blanche W. Howard’s AULNAY TOWER. 


Homestead Highways. 


By HERBERT M. SYLVESTER, author of ‘ Prose 
Pastorals.” 12mo. Gilt top. $1.50. 


“‘Our author’s love of nature amounts to a passion,and has the added | 
There is nothing | 


glamour of a happy childhood spent in the country. 
so strong nor so sweet as the old associations. Mr. Sylvester has held 
the memory of her fascinations, has been swayed by the recollections 
of all she has been to him, But Nature is his goddess still; and he is 
her devoted lover, and never fails to note the simplest as weil as the 
grandest of her charms. 


The Pilgrim Republic. 


An Historical Review of the Colony of New | 
Plymouth, with Sketches of the Rise of other New | 
England Settlements, the History of Congrega- | 
tionalism, and the Creeds of the Period. By JOHN | 
Ivol. 8vo. With Maps and | 


A. GOODWIN. 
Plans. $4.00 


An eminent critic says : ‘‘ The style is good, at times quite spirited ; | 
and the narrative is exceedingly interesting. The aim of the book is to | 


give an exhaustive account of the Pilgrims, their origin, their voyage 


I2mo. | 
Also in Ticknor’s Paper Series, 50 cents. 


It is filled with wonderfully | 


--Boston Home | 


The | 


FIFTH EDITION. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of “ The Old 
Garden, and other Poems.” 12mo, $1.50. 





‘In this powerful novel is presented a deeply itnerest- 
ing study of the effects of religious belief upon love and 
happiness. It is a story of strong and absorbing interest, 
finely conceived, and written throughout with uncommon 
ability.”,—New York Tribune. 


‘“No story has been published for a long time which 
stands out so prominently above the average of novels as 
this. It is remarkable in an unusual degree, both for its 
delicacy and vigor as a piece of literary work and as a 
study of types of personal character.’’— The Congregation- 
alist (Boston). 


‘A novel which is sure to make its way among the strong 
books of the time. It is, in a measure, a religious novel. 
It is strikingly original in treatment and plot. There is not 
a weak feature in it, and no one can begin the story without 
feeling himself carried along irresistibly to the close. The 
character drawing is wonderfully done, the conversations 
are managed with consummate tact."’— Quebec Chronicle. 


“‘T have read the advance sheets of this story with more 
emotion and admiration than I have felt for any novel for . 
a very long time. The figures of John Ward and his wife 
are among the most nobly imagined and most powerfully 
drawn figures in modern fiction.”,—ARLO BATEs in the 
Providence Journal. 


“One of the strongest and best-sustained American . 
novels of the year.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


“The story is full of delicate and discriminating 
comment, criticism, and suggestion.’’—Christian Union 
(New York). 


The King of Folly Island, 
And Other People. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘“‘ A White 


Heron,” ‘A Marsh Island,” ‘‘A Country 
Doctor,” ‘“ Deephaven,” ‘Country By-Ways,” 
‘‘Old Friends and New,” ‘‘ The Mate of the 
Daylight,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Miss Jewett’s New England stories are exquisite in their 
simplicity, tone, and literary charm. 


Metrical Translations and Poems. 


By F. H. HepcgE, D. D., and Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
16mo, parchment-paper cover, $1.00. 


Poems. 


to America, and their struggles to maintain themselves and founda | 


State. 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. 


The work is of great value.” 


By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 16mo, parchment- 
paper cover, $1.00. 


By CHARLES Mackay, LL. D. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. | 


Uniform with “ Sobriquets and Nicknames,”’ etc. 
$3.00. 


A profoundly interesting historical and philosophical work,explaining 
the chief traits of the Scottish language, and its melody, poetry, and 
humor; definitions of hundreds of o/d Lowland and Border words ; 
and an introductory chapter on the Poetry, Humor, and Literary History 
of the Scottish Language. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
| paid, on receipl af price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston. 
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A monthly publication giving prompt and accurate 
information concerning every new book—its scope, its 
worth, its price—together with miscellaneous items and 
articles of special interest to readers, authors, and pub- 
lishers. December number illustrated. 


50 cents a year, postpaid. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


ATMOSPHERE IN ART. 


By Jut1an HawrHorne. 


The hypothesis of science denies inhabitants to the 
moon, because it has no atmosphere. How can 
people live where there is no air to breathe? where 
there are no blue sky, clouds and breezes, and where 
the temperature varies between some Jiundreds o1 
thousands of degrees below and above’ the zero of 
Fahrenheit? not to mention the absence of water and 
vegetation. The situation certainly seems uncoinfort- 
able. But possibly science underrates the tesources 
and adaptability of nature and human nature, and 
there may be people in the moon after all. Even on 
this earth, one man’s meat is another man’s poison ; 
and varieties of the human animal are conceivable 
who argue that existence on our globe must be insup- 
portable, because of the stifling atmosphere that 
strangles life, the horrible vegetation that chokes up 
everything, the deadly monotony of the temperature, 
the dimness of the days and the lightness of the nights. 
For my part, Iexpect some future Lick to set up a spy- 
glass which shall show us the horrible caverns, the 
barren plains,the ghastly peaks of the moon all covered 
with complacent inhabitants, of vast intellectua] 
keenness, and of a physical organization able to extract 
nourishment from ether, and supporting a temperature 
that melts iron as easily as one that freezes whatever 
is most nearly unfreezable. Such people must have 
plenty of time for mental and spiritual cultivation 
(vegetable-gardens being unknown), and could one 
of them be imported to our planet, our philosophers 
and theologians might find him a tough nut to crack. 

But suum cuigue is the motto of the physical 
universe: each planet in the heavens has its own 
variety of the human race: or where would be the 
use of making more planets than one? And there 
can be no doubt that atmosphere is a leading 
characteristic of many of us: Jupiter has one that 


negative sort of earth: wedo not go far one way or 
the other. Accepting our constitution for what it is, 
however, an atmosphere is an essential part of it, 
and enters not only into our bodily lives, but into our 
thought and emotion. And as regards art (literary 
and other) as practiced among us, that too, to be 
successful, must have an atmosphere; for art selects 
and combines the human elements of nature, making 
us realise that nature is but a generalized reflection of 
ourselves: and the processes of this transformation or 
re-creation need an atmosphere to soften them and 
conciliate the observer, as well as for its own sake, 
How to describe atmosphere I must frankly admit 
that I do not know: it belongs to the emotional side 
of art: it is felt rather than seen. We know when it 
is present by knowing when it is absent: it is con- 
tributed by the temperament of the artist rather than 
by his prain., The Venus de Milo has an atmosphere, 
as well as the paintings of Titian and Turner, and the 
writings 6f Cervantes, Sterne and Thackeray. Buta 
great many otherwise commendable statues, pictures 
and books lack this unobtrusive but indispensable 
quality, and they fail, consequently, to melt into our 
minds and become a part of us; and we know that 
the persons who produce them have mistaken their 
vocation, and ought to have turned their fine and 
industrious faculties to some other purpose. Atmos- 
phere compensates for the want of almost every other 
quality; but without it, no other artistic merits are 
acceptable. There must be an interior principle of 
life: the work must proceed from within outwards, as 
a plant grows: if the sculptor’s own heart has not 
beat in the bosom of his marble goddess, she will 
never get beyond the marble stage. 

Be the reason what it may, the main fault of our 
contemporary literature is deficiency of atmosphere. 
Perhaps our clever young men are too conscious that an 
American literature ought to be made, and too little 
driven by an inward inevitable fury to create. A writer 
who feels under obligations to write will never accom- 
plish the work that lasts. When I say “ obligations,” 
I do not mean pecuniary ones. I doubt if there would 
be any literature in the world if it were not for pecu- 
niary obligations. Authors may cry for leisure; but 
necessity is what they really need.—No: it is the 
moral—the conscientious obligation that I am talking 
about. As soon as I begin to say to myself, ‘‘I must 
write a book which will be a credit to American 
literature,’ I am in a state of fatal and rapid decline, 
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and my atmosphere will vanish like that of the moon. 
In fact,a good many of our recent novels seem to 
have been written by lunar authors, and might be 
despatched to our satellite with advantage both to us 
and to them. Probably the great fault with the 
novels there is, that their producers will persist in 
introducing an atmosphere, when, as every lunar 
critic knows, there is no such thing. Let us, then, 
as soon as practicable, establish a free-trade between 
the two planets in the matter of novels at any rate, 
each sending its worst examples to the other. Thus, 
in a new sense, we shall profit by each others’ faults. 
In the meanwhile we might consider the expediency 
of feeling more in art, and refining less; for thereby 
our literature will become less like a watch manu- 
factory, and more like a garden of living flowers. 


EDWARD PAYSON ROE. 


Any one looking at the striking face portrayed in the 
plate accompanying this month’s Book NEws cannot 
fail to be struck by the nobility of soul reflected there. 
As we said in our short biographical sketch, in the 
August number, E. P. Roe may not have been one 
of our greatest novelists in the artistic sense of the 
word, nevertheless he made the most of his talent and 
used it for the good of his fellow men, .-- Phe 
Mr. Roe was pre-eminently a writer for the pédple: 


His style is simple, direct, and though soméwhat ** 


sensational, permeated throughout with a high: Sense, 
of morality. He made the working people his: dutty. 
and learned what they required; gathering his, . 


material from close observation of their modes of: ties 


thought and living. He was in thorough sympathy * 
with them, and eager to assist in their elevation. 

Mr. Roe did not overrate himself, but was perfectly 
conscious of his own deficiencies in the literary art 
proper, and was eagerly anxious to remedy them, as 
will be seen by the following earnest and modest letter, 
addressed by him to the editor of the Lzterary World : 


‘IT suppose by this time you have received a copy 
of my new book. I know you will find many faults 
in it and I hope you will tell me of them plainly, for I 
am very much in earnest in my wish and purpose to 
improve in my literary work. I assure you that success 
does not blind me to the need of such improvement. 
My chief desire is to find out just the points at which 
I am weak and faulty. The favor bestowed by the 
public places me under bonds to do the best work of 
which I am capable, and I feel that it would be dis- 
honorable to try to palm off any other. I have taken 
more pains with this last story than with any other, 
and have tried to speak of Christianity as a “fe rather 
than an ‘ism’ or system of doctrine. * * * I think 
I can justly say that I do not seek popularity in my 
stories. Ido not manufacture them, but write them 
just as they come to me, avoiding sensational and excit- 
ing incidents except as they aid me to portray character. 


His love of nature was genuine and ardent. A 
friend, whose acquaintanceship began while Mr. Roe 
was recuperating at Santa Barbara, writing to the 
Critic says, that he proposed to visit California again 
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with the view of making Santa Barbara the scene of a 
sequel to ‘‘ Nature’s Serial Story.”” It is to our loss 
that he never carried out his project, 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


By Tatcott WILLIAMs. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell has done the generation 
since the war a high service by reprinting in “ Political 
Essays” his magazine articles through thirty years of 
the fight with slavery. Such a book teaches history 
as nothing else does. From it one can get the atmos- 
phere and learn what was, not merely what happened 
which is all dates and epitomes give. It teaches style 
and reminds one that politics which is “ present 
history’’ deserves in its discussion something of the 
decorous and dignified demeanor of its elder and 
more reputable but less lively sister. Above all, ‘“ Poli- 
tical Essays” even to the last on the ‘‘ Independent 
in Politics” teaches truth in the wisdom, the purpose 
and the will of our great democracy. This is the 
lesson of lessons to learn from all politics. It is not 
from men in soft raiment or from reeds shaking in 
the wind of every new reform that the voice of the 
future comes: but where the farmer is tilling his 
own acres and the mechanic and operative living in 
his own house—there is the people and there camp 
the, hosts pf the Lord with the sanctuary of right and 
justigg and: “hidérty leading their onward way through 
the ‘wildéiniégs"to the promised land. It is good to 
find trusts fn all this in Lowell, to read his confidence 
‘in the people’ s Lincoln and well to forget that Hosea 
*, Biglow could once write of him in the darkest day of 
tHe war when only plain peaple had faith in our plain 
President that it did ‘‘ kind o’ stunt” 
“This tryin’ to coax a lightnin’ streak 
Out of a half-discouraged hay-rick.” 
**% 

The strong wish in all who read the New Testa- 
ment to get some clear light on the life day by 
day led by those of whom it speaks, has had proof in 
the enormous circulation of ‘‘ Ben Hur,”’ a book of 
no great worth in itself but which meets this want. 
The reign of dogma in most of the books on the New 
Testament makes them dumb on scores of points 
which come up as itis read and which spring from the 
way in which men now write of the past so as to make 
clear, life as it was, not dates and lists of kings alone. 
Dr. Edmond Stapfer’s ‘‘Palestine in the Time of Christ’”’ 
does more of this than any book which has recently 
been put before Bible readers. The oriental interpre- 
tation of the New Testament has been carried about 
as far and somewhat farther than it will bear. We 
do not get so very much closer to the life led in Judea 
eighteen-hundred years ago by going to great pains 
to show how much it was like the East of to-day. 
The likeness is too apt to be one of clothes. The 
East has changed within, if not without, and one from 
the West, who does not know the East from within, is 
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but too apt, as Renan was, to be misled by its outer 
look. 
**% 

There is left, after dogma has had its say and the 
oriental fable its day, a broad field of exact fact which 
each reader of the New Testament should know, just 
as in each of the Gospels he should be able to tell 
where one account fits another or where an epistle 
should take its place in Acts. The facts as to the life of 
the Jews in the time of Christ are not to be got easily, 
and a book like Dr. Stapfer’s will be a great boon to 
many a puzzled teacher and reader. Perhaps wisely, 
Dr. Stapfer, when he identifies sites and fixes dates, 
says little about the doubt in which they are often 
wrapped, for he gives in nearly every case the better 
authority and his book would be too big to use if he 
tried to tell everything on both sides. He is a little too 
apt, as all learned men are, to let a sentence settle 
some custom, forgetting how life varies and changes 
about us from day to day. A little imagination helps 
to make the truth clear even when one is only 
handling facts. But with these drawbacks, which 
make the book hard and dry, for reference rather than 
for reading, Dr. Stapfer’s work cannot but be of great 
use to those whose books must needs be few. 


* 
* 


‘‘Men and Women” is of all the score and more 
of books Robert Browning has done the one which 
comes near the the soul of man. There is not much 
said of it by those who read Browning and talk 
Browning to show how much more they can see in 
him than the rest of us; but it lies near the hearts of 
those who love him for what he is and not for what 
they are or try to be taken for. As it first came from 
the press ‘‘Men and Women ” is the best of all his 
poetry to begin with. It will be with pain that those who 
love it will find only nine of the fifty-one poems first 
sent out with this title,four being added from ‘“‘Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics .”” But this leads the way to a 
new arrangement in two succeeding volumes, in which 
‘‘Dramatic Romances,” ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,” and 
‘* Dramatic Personz”’ will each be brought under one 
head, and under “Lyrics” and ‘ Romances,” 
Browning will doubtless make clear what he has said 
in a private letter, as well as in his collection, that a 
thread of character strung in one of the love poems 
of ‘Men and Women,” the sweetest and tenderest 
our tongue knows, and full of the whole-souled day 
of wedded life as well as of the rosy sunrise of love. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Edgar Saltus has written in ‘‘Eden” a novel 
which will attract many and should for it has the 
undeniable attraction of an artist’s work. But the 
living in it is not life and the manner of its writing is 
not style, although the one is intended for real life, 
as Mr. Edgar Saltus conceived it and the style 
plainly pleases him. But it is not by falling into the 
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open snare of admiring one’s tricks with words that 
style is got. Much that is in ‘‘ Eden” happens from 
day to day, but it is not thereby the real or therefore 
the inevitable model and subject of story. Mr. 
Saltus assures us on his title-page that time is 
wholly lost which is not given to love; but it was not 
brute longing that Tasso had in mind and “ offerings 
nicely placed”’ of word, sentence and phrase will not 
make a seemly deity of that desire, cover it as you 
will. Mr. Saltus and men like him know not that 
art lies as much in what is left out asin what is let 
in. ‘‘Corydon,”’ on whom one of his men lightly 
touches in talk with a woman, was in Virgil at least not 
unfamiliar but in English becomes slimy with sugges- 
tion. It is as well to leave ‘‘Eden”’ one side as to 
keep clear of the wards of a hospital unless one goes 
to heal. Yet in Mr. Saltus’ work, as in so: much 
else of our national habit of expression, there is plain 
the artistic sense for form and handling which modern 
England lacks and which we catch from France. 


* 
* * 


Men show their weakness not by what they are but by 
what they would like tobe. Mr. Howells isa good 
novelist but his poems are the children of his heart. 
He has published as poor ones as any in print. One, 
“No Love Lost,” mercifully forgotten until he repub- 
lished it in his collected poems, passes the limits of 
respectable doggerel. ‘“‘A Sea Change” is in the 
same line. This little operetta has every fault such a 
work could have. Its jokes are old and poor, its 
verse is weak and silly and as a play it is utterly | 
unplayable. But Howells is like us all. It is not 
what we do well and early we love. The work we 
do ill and with difficulty, we adore. It is the old 
story Pope told: 

Who would not praise Pairicia’s high desert 
His hand unstained, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehensive head! All interests weighed 
All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrayed. 
He thanks you not, his pride is in piquet 
Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet. 

*** 

Mr. Samuel Merrill, of the Boston Globe, in his 
‘“‘ Newspaper Libel” has given working journalists a 
book of great interest and some use. There is no 
place in which a little knowledge is so dangerous as 
in law, and the man who trusts to common-sense and 
the ordinary use of words is generally safer than one 
who knows just enough law to go wrong. But writing 
the first book on the subject from the newspaper 
standpoint, Mr. Merrill has made some sides clear 
which in a legal text-book would be missed. Possibly, 
too, the book may do something to teach the average 
newspaper reader how narrow and how full of pit- 
falls is the path in which walks the journalist whom 
most men look on as licensed to say about what he 
pleases. 
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Dr. F. W. Taussig, a Harvard Professor, with a 
strong underlying belief in Free Trade, but far fairer 
than most men of this conviction, has collected in 
one timely volume a number of papers on the Tariff 
History of the United States. It is a misfortune that 
the same work has not been also done by some one 
more open to the advantages of Protection, less 
anxious to give a theoretical cause for our progress 
and more willing to let the facts speak for themselves. 
This has not been done and Dr. Taussig’s book 
will be a necessity for any one who wishes to get a 
perspective view of this engrossing subject, But it is 
well in all such books on both sides to watch closely 
for the gap which separates facts from their theoretical 
explanation. 

x % 

Mr. Van Buren Denslow in his “ Principles of the 
Economic Philosophy”’ has gone far towards setting 
the economic history of this country in its real 
relations. He hasa most ill-tempered style and his 
work is swollen by needless digression. It is hard 
reading and long reading, but it is an arsenal of fact, 
of illustration and of argument on the side of Protec- 
tion. Its striking difference from books of the Eng- 
lish school is that it is loaded with fact and not lit 
with theory. 


x 


Mr. Edward Stanwood’s “ Presidential Elections ’’ is 
a dry book on an interesting subject, but it is a useful 
manual and gives facts not easily to be had 
elsewhere. 

x % 

The “ Land of the Nihilists,” by Mr. William Eleroy 
Curtis, is most newspapery, being but a reprint, 
illustration and all, of newspaper letters; but the 
trained journalist has a keen eye for the actual and 
the interesting and the little book which can be read 
in a sitting, lets much light on Russian life not to be 


had from larger works. 


* 
* * 


Stereotyped plates have done much to hinder 
knowledge and keep poor school-books in use; but 
they also do much to cheapen good literature. Such 
an edition of Emerson’s Essays as McKay of this 
city has just put out is as good a book as can be made 
for the money, good paper and careful press-work 
making up for plates somewhat worn. 


* 
% * 


Two women, Mrs. J. R. Green and Mrs. Zenaide 
A. Ragozin have written the historical books of the 
month. Mrs. Green’s ‘‘ Henry the Second”’ is a book 
of the first order. Her singular personal charm has 
much to do with the reviews the book has had in 
England, but it is a model of historical biography and 
original research. Mrs. Ragozin is a woman whose 
ability lies in using the research of others and she 
has done it with her usual skill in ‘‘ Media.” 
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He must be “‘a fool all his life long’’ who cannot 
enjoy Mr. Edward Lear's ‘‘ Nonsense Rhymes” at 4 
and still rejoice over them at 4o and at 80 take them 
up with the old pleasure. Like Mr. Carroll and the 
late Mr. Calverley, Mr. Lear has filled his nonsense 
with a sub-flavor of wisdom and they never weary or 
grow old. Yet in touching on that tempting theme, 
the ‘“‘ Akond of Swat,’’ Mr. Lear falls far behind Mr. 
George T. Lanigan—so high are the talents which 
journalism swallows and leaves no monument 
behind. 


A CRITICISM OF EMERSON AND 
BROWNING. 


Emerson's fame will probably be independent of any 
single contribution to the world’s literature, for his 
merit does not appear to consist either in his rhetoric 
or his philosophy or his poetry, but rather in the 
genial spirit of the man, and in the generous and 
wholesome influence which he diffuses around him, 
like some bracing and exhilarating atmosphere. In 
a different sense from that of the sermon or the 
ethical homily, it ‘‘does one good”’ to read him; for 
he braces the sinews and sets the blood coursing more 
freely through the veins. In this respect he stands 
at the opposite pole to Carlyle, who supplies the 
malodorous and distasteful medicine, while Emerson 
gives the tonic of blithe air and happy sun- 
ae = 7. et 

That Browning should have essayed two transcripts 
from Euripides is a fact not without significance for 
the critic, for he has thereby opened to us the secrets 
of his own dramatic aptitudes. For with him, as with 
Euripides, the humanity he paints is not the dignified, 
selfish man of Tennyson or Sophocles, with views on 
‘‘the decorous”’ or ‘‘the befitting,” and a conventional 
regard for respectable deportment, whether towards 
himself or to his gods; but the wilder, less common- 
place, more developed human being, who hates with 
a will, and loves with a will, regardless of con- 
sequence, who cannot deceive himself as to his own 
motives, and despises external morality—a humanity 
which dares and sins and suffers, and makes a mock, 
if need be, of gods and heaven. 

In a play of Browning the hero, naturally enough, 
talks like Browning; but so, too, does the heroine, so 
does the villain, so do the populace. Contrast there 
certainly is; but not contrast in the ordinary sense. 
There is none of that impersonal touch which we have 
in Shakspere, and which makes one know Shakspere’s 
characters, while what Shakspere’s own character 
may be remains a mystery. Browning is too personal, 
too ‘subjective,’ too instinct with himself; he cannot 
project himself outward, so to speak, in his creations; 
he cannot forget himself by means of a wide human 
sympathy. 

From “ Studies New and Old,” by W. L. Courtney. 
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THE READING ROOM OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


The aspect of the reading room is most imposing to 
the uninitiated. The loftiness and space of the room 
impress one strongly, equally with the peculiar atmos- 
phere of silence, recalling the interior of a church, 
until one becomes aware of a hushed activity and 
motion, which intensifies instead of disturbing the 
solemn repose. Gradually the almost imperceptible 
movement and scarcely appreciable noise is discovered 
to proceed from figures gliding along the floor, and 
from the subdued rustling of paper, turning of leaves, 
and scratching of pens, or the occasional dropping of 
a heavy volume in its place and the faint slamming of 
distant doors. By that time a greater familiarity with 
the place enables the visitor to know what had at first, 
strangely enough, escaped his notice, namely, the 
presence of the thousands on thousands of books on the 
walls, and the design of an apparently inextricable 
labyrinth on the floor of the hall. 

The reading room of the British Museum is circular 
and lies under a lofty dome, almost of the same 
dimensions as that of the Pantheon of Rome. Its 
diameter is 140 feet, and its height is 106 feet. The 
reading room is flanked by its own suburbs, adjacent 
libraries, with a capacity of more than 750,000 cubic 
feet ; it contains itself 1,250,000 cubic feet. In order 
to save every available foot of space, iron has 
been largely used in the construction. The dome is 
supported on twenty iron piers. It was covered with 
copper in 1855, and the peculiar construction, reserving 
a space between the external casing and the brick- 
work, has secured an equality of temperature and the 
means of carrying off the vitiated air. The ventilation 
is effected by apertures above the windows and in the 
centre of the dome. All skylights, lanterns, and 
windows are double, to avoid the steam of con- 
densation, and an outward gallery of nine feet is so 
disposed as to prevent any sudden accumulation of 
snow from falling on the roofs below. Between the vault 
and the cornice are twenty tall windows, 27 feet in 
height, which appear narrow from below, although 
they are twelve feet wide. The decoration of the in- 
terior is rich and cheerful, consisting of gilt mouldings 
and designs on azure blue ground, relieved by a warm 
cream color. In the central medallion are the royal 
monogram and the imperial crown. Between the 
cornice and the floor the walls are lined with books. 
Three tiers of galleries with gilded railings give access 
to the higher shelves, but they are free only to the 
librarians and attendants. 

By degrees, with a little attention, the design of the 
labyrinth on the floor becomes clear, and a clue is 
gained to its intricacies. In the centre a circular 
enclosure is occupied by the superintendent of the 
reading room, the clerk, and the attendants. It is 
reached by a path running directly from the entrance. 
Two wider circles, divided into sections, are tables, 
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under which on either side are the book shelves for 
the catalogues. The tables are alphabetically arranged 
by labels indicating the respective letters. They are 
provided with writing materials and printed tickets, 
on one side of which are the regulations, on the other 
a form to be filled up with particulars respecting the 
volume or volumes desired, and then signed. This 
ticket is deposited in a basket, whence it is taken by 
an attendant, who in due time brings the books to the 
desk occupied by the reader and specified by him on 
the ticket. 

Like the spokes of a gigantic wheel, the desks 
radiate from the centre to the walls of the room. 
These spokes are twenty-five in number, and the 
desks inthem afford accommodation for 360 readers. 
Some are specially set apart for the use of women ; 
others are fitted up at the end with reading desks ofa 
larger size, for the convenience of those who may 
have to consult works beyond the usual dimensions. 
Each reader has allotted to him a space of four feet, 
three inches, and is screened from the opposite 
reader by a raised partition. Each desk is fitted with 
a small shelf, containing an inkstand, a steel and 
quill pen, a hinged desk, and a larger shelf for spare 
books ; these two last are on hinges, and can be 
brought out at will or left closed. Thus the whole 
space of the desk is left clear, being furnished only 
with a blotter and a heavy paper weight. In the 
framework of the tables are six distributing channels 
under control of valves, and beneath is a tubular 
footrail, which may in winter be converted into a foot 
warmer by means of hot water sent through it. 

The book-cases of the reading-room contain 
approximately 80,000 volumes; two lifts are placed 
at convenient distances for the purpose of raising 
books to the level of the several galleries; the stair- 
cases leading to them are only forty feet apart. The 
shelves rest on brass pins, and there are 2,750,000 
holes to receive those pins, so as to adjust the books 
with the greatest nicety. The statistics of this land of 
printed matter are amazing; there are three miles of 
book-cases, eight feet high, and about twenty-five 
miles of shelves. Some calculating mind has 
computed that, assuming the books to be filled with 
leaves of average thickness, those leaves, placed edge 
to edge, would extend over three times the diameter 
of the globe. It is easier to grasp the almost equally 
astounding but more tangible fact that the number of 
volumes in the great national British Library amounts 
to 1,300,000; that large number does not, however, 
include a far larger collection of tracts, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and maps. The rate of increase is 
enormous; in one year it has been known to reach 


94,000 volumes and pamphlets. 
M. DeS. in N. Y. Sun. 





=Frederick A. Stokes & Brother are bringing out a 
life of President Cleveland, by W. O. Stoddard. 
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QUEER BINDING. 


Extravagance in binding has frequently furnished an 
opening for the display of fantastic tricks and fads. 
In a bookseller’s catalogue was once an advertise- 
ment of a Latin copy of Apuleius’s Golden Ass, bound 
in the skin of an ass. A book relating to Jeffrey 
Hudson, the celebrated dwarf, was bound in a piece 
of the silk waistcoat of Charles I. Fox’s historical works 
were bound in fox skin, and Bacon’s works were 
dressed out in hog skin. One offspring of the 
French Revolution was the grim humor of binding 
books in human skin. France was not alone in 
this practice. In various parts of England the skin 
of murderers has been tanned and used to bind 
books. The public library of Bury St. Edmunds has 
a book containing the account of the trial of a man 
for murder bound in his own skin. Eccentricities of 
binding in such as skins of cats, crocodile, mole, seal, 
wolf, tiger, bear, etc., abound. The use of cloth in 
binding is one of comparatively recent date. In 
1835 Archibald Leighton introduced cloth for covers, 
the first book so bound being Byron’s complete 
works. Providence Journal. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


He returned to Paris in 1871, and ‘encouraged his 
compatriots during the siege by his cheerful courage, 
exhorting them to persevere in their gallant resist- 
ance. Little Georges and Jeanne, his grandchildren, 
lived with him, and great was his anxiety when the 
privations told on Jeanne’s health. How beautifully 
has he written about these children! He was never 
old in spirit, though he lived to be eighty-three. On 
the top of an omnibus without a great coat, going up 
in a balloon, making excursions about Paris, he is 
frolicksome and delighted with everything, like a boy. 
On May 13, 1885, he died, his last word, his last con- 
scious act, being for his grandchildren. And we all 
recollect what a funeral his countrymen gave him! 
Who will cast the first stone? He had faults. 
Sometimes he ‘“posed.’’ At one point or another, 
what amount of genius (which, by itself, even weak- 
ens) may enable a man or a woman to escape the 
malicious, ironical, impish taint of human inferiority 
—shall we say, folly? The wise and kindly may 
regard these signs and symbols of our common hu- 
manity in no ungenerous temper, with a certain pity- 
ing, amused affectionate tolerance rather. Somebody 
has said how fortunate we are in having a few details 
about the private life of Shakspere—fortunate, yes, 
if we are “ valets”’ to our ‘‘ heroes’’; otherwise perhaps 
hardly. Hugo's . theatricality was only super- 
ficial. These all have their “treasure in earthen 
vessels.” Ah! and most of us have so much earthen 
vessel, so little treasure! Well, when I had the honour 
of being presented to the master in the Avenue 
d’Eylau, where he latterly lived, I noticed that the 
room was hung with gorgeous hangings of crimson, 
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brocaded velvet and gold, and that the only thing in 
form of a statue or a bust was a statuette of the poet 
himself. But this, of course, was not his private room; 
and what impressed me far more was the master’s 
unaffected, unassuming, and genial cordiality, the 
rare charm of hismanner. He neither preached nor 
soliloquised, moreover, but conversed. This ruler over 
hearts and minds was possessed of an ability to set 
loyal and devoted subjects at their ease, which many 
merely hereditary monarchs might envy. All who 
came in contact with him (Charles Dickens among 
the number) testify to his singular personal charm ; 
and the old man’s face was magnificent. 

Roden Noel in London Academy. 





POETS OF NATURE. 


She has her Shakespeare in the ocean waves, 
Her Milton in the mountains of the globe, 
Her Dante in the planet’s central fire, 

Her Goethe in the storm-clouds of the sky, 
Her Homer in the rivers as they roll, 

Her Tennyson in all the winds of Heaven. 


William H. Hayne in The Independent. 








THE SONNETEER. 

The lazy poet is the sonneteer, 

Who in his twice-seven lines puts all he knows 

Of something, be it wood, or mead, or rose, 
Or love, or hate—a wedding, or a bier. 

He has his pattern always to his eyes ; 
His thought can soar but in this narrow space, 
And be it Niagara or a pretty face, 

The limit his expansion ever ties. 
The rivulet, within its confined bed 

Of rock or clay, can seldom burst its banks ; 

Its song, though flushed, can never leave the ranks 
Of small endeavors. With its proudest head 

’Tis but a small thing to the epic roar 

Old ocean dashes o’er a mighty shore, 

Edward S. Creamer in “ Literature.” 





=Mr. Edmund Gosse’s book on ‘“ Eighteenth 
Century Literature”’ will, the SZ. /ames's Gazette 
says, be issued early in the autumn by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. Mr. Gosse takes up the story of 
the development of English literature at the point 
where Mr. Saintsbury dropped it in his recently 
published volume on “Elizabethan Literature,” and 
carries it down to those closing years of the eight- 
eenth century—the times of Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
Defoe, Johnson, Gray, Goldsmith, Fielding, Gibbon, 
and Burke, Mr. Gosse in his work has dealt with the 
poetry, the drama, and prose after the restoration ; 
with Pope; Swift and the Deists; Defoe and Essay- 
ists. The dawn of naturalism in poetry is discussed, 
a chapter is devoted to the novelists of the times, 
another to Johnson and the philosophers; and the poets 
and prose-writers of the Decadence are considered. 
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VERNON LEE. 


Vernon Lee is the young English woman upon 
whorn the mantle of George Eliot is supposed to have 
descended. If her future fulfils the promise of her 
present she will leave George Eliot behind in the race. 
Probably no literary woman of any time has or has 
had an early record to compare with that of Vernon 
Lee. She is only twenty-five, and she has written 
several large volumes on medieval literature, involving 
years of research; she has contributed for at least eight 
years to the leading English Reviews; she has pub- 
lished three or four volumes of essays, several short 
stories, and a remarkable novel called ‘‘ Miss Brown,” 
which was the literary sensation of the day. Vernon 
Lee—her real name is Violet Paget—lives in Florence 
with a lame and musical brother. She is very plain, 
decidedly masculine in appearance, and is fond of 
sitting with her legs crossed and of smoking cigarettes. 
The reading world has been waiting impatiently for 
new work from her pen. Current Literature. 


WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
READ? 


In these days when “‘ Of making many books there is 
no end,” this question of reading for the young presses 
with heavy responsibility upon the parents and 
guardians of children. The bewildered mother, 
confused by the multitude of books from which 
selections must be made, may well sigh for ‘‘the good 
old days,” when ‘‘ Mother Goose Melodies,” “‘ Jack, 
the Giant Killer,” ‘‘Goody Two Shoes,” Maria 
Edgeworth’s stories, Barbauld’s Hymns, with now 
and then a fairy book, constituted the sum total of 
juvenile literature: when the little ones clustered 
about the mother’s knee, reveled in stories from the 
Bible, or when the older boy or girl read with the 
father or mother “ Pilgrims’ Progress,’’ Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Young’s “ Night Thoughts,’ or pored 
over the well-thumbed copy of “ The Arabian Nights,” 
“‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

It was hard, perhaps, for the omniverous boy 
reader to labor painfully through Gibbon’s “‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,”” as one boy of my 
acquaintance did, for lack of reading better suited to 
his years; but I question if those days of few books, 
when most of the few were such treasure-houses of wit 
and wisdom, and were read and reread until they were 
mentally digested, were not better for the youthful 
mind than the present age of indiscriminate cram- 
ming. 

Perhaps the books most readily accessible to the 
very young, and which reach the greatest number of 
readers, are in the Sunday-school libraries, scattered 
through the cities and villages of our land. This 
being true, we may properly ask, ‘‘ What books should 
be given as mental and moral food through this 
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source of supply ?”’ Certainly not the “ Elsie’’ type 
of book, which is so eagerly read by girls, and which 
gives them such a false conception of life; certainly 
not the moral tale, in a wrapping of incorrect English 
and weak illustrations ; certainly not the sickly love 
story padded with religious sentimentalities ; certainly 
not the books, of which there is a large class, which 
are neither thoroughly good nor thoroughly bad, but 
are mediocre in every respect, which fill the mind 
with chaff instead of wheat, which cultivate a taste for 
aimless reading, and, because there is nothing worth 
remembering, sow the seeds of a defective memory. 
¢ & & 


The Rev. Alexander McLeod, D. D., has described 
the reading which alone should be given through the 
Sunday-school library. He writes: 


Our Sunday stories should be brimful of life, 
wholesome with the wholesomeness of life, and their 
natural influences should be along the lines which 
lead to manly and womanly worth, and to honesty, 
purity, temperance and truth in daily life. They 
should be such stories as go to make boys brave and 
honorable, and girls tenderhearted and pitiful, with 
the pity and tenderness of God. 


Charles Kingsley, George MacDonald, Pansy, Mrs. 
Prentiss, Mrs. Ewing, Charlotte Yonge, Dinah 
Mulock Craik, Mrs. Whitney, Louisa Alcott and 
others, have given us just such stories as these. Yet 
not everything written by these authors can be 
unreservedly recommended. I have learned that it 
is not safe to accept any book on the merit of the 
author without careful examination. Mrs. Burnett has 
written the sweet, helpful stories of ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ’’ and ‘‘That Lass o' Lowrie’s,”’ but she has 
also written ‘‘ Through One Administration,” a book 
which should go into no Sunday-school library. 
While Pansy is almost always true and helpful, her 
book, ‘From Different Standpoints,”’ is considered 
objectionable by many. This is true also of Louisa 
Alcott’s ‘‘ Moods.” Very few persons would think of 
disapproving of George MacDonald’s ‘‘ Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood” or ‘‘ The Marquis of Lossie,”’ 
but many object to “ Robert Falconer” as unsettling 
to the simple Christian faith of the young. 

There are many patrons who have low tastes for 
reading, and these cannot be led at once to feed on 
Dr. Munger’s “Saints.” To the boy accustomed 
to reading Zhe Police Gazette and Dime Novels, it is 
a step upward to put into his hands the best of Optic’s, 
Castlemon’s or Alger’s stories ; to the girl who has fed 
on The New York Ledger, Fireside Companion, Mrs. 
Holmes and Mrs. Southworth, E. P. Roe, Miss Warner 
and Marion Harland, are a decided advance in the 
right direction. But the mind which feeds largely on 
these and kindred authors will be weak and sickly, 
therefore the number of these books in all libraries 
should be limited, and as soon as possible the boys 
and girls should be encouraged to read a better grade 
of books. 
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I have a word of earnest advice for those parents 
whose children start on a higher plane of taste because 
of the coming into the home of such periodicals as 
Baby Days, The Wide Awake, The Youth's Com- 
panion, Harper's Young People and St. Nicholas. It 
is this: Keep Optic, Castlemon and Alger from 
yourchildren. It is apernicious waste of time to allow 
them to read these authors when there are so many 
interesting books of a higher grade. This advice is 
certainly needed when book-dealers tell us “that 
more of these books are sold than of any other 
writers of juvenile literature.” 

While I give this advice, I freely acknowledge that 
some of the earlier Optic books, like the ‘‘ Lake 
Shore”’ series, are in the main harmless. They are 
fairly well written, comparatively free from slang, and 
of good moral tone; but some of the later books, 
notably ‘‘ The Boat Builders” series are marred by 
slang and bad English, and should find no place in 
any library. 

Most of Castlemon’s stories are still less desirable, 
They are neither elevating to the morals nor improving 
to the mind, and are slangy and of an inferior literary 
order. 

Alger’s books may be elevating to the street gamin, 
but are undesirable reading for children of more 
careful bringing up. 

Mayne Reid is an author whose books must be 
selected with care. They are very fascinating to the 
average boy, and some of them may legitimately 
satisfy his taste for thrilling adventure. Such stories 
as ‘‘ The Cliff Climbers,” ‘‘The Wood Rangers,” 
‘‘The Plant Hunters,” “The Forest Exiles,’’ and 
‘‘ The Young Voyagers,” have undoubtedly stimulated 
many a boy to a healthful love of woods life. A 
minister who finds his greatest recreation and pleasure 
during his summer vacation in plunging into the 
almost unknown wilderness, testifies that his first 
taste for this healthful enjoyment was given by the 
reading of Mayne Reid’s books. I must, however, 
warn the boys against some of them. Banish 
“Osceola,” ‘‘ The Scalp Hunters,” ‘‘ The War Trail,”’ 
‘The White Chief,’”’ and ‘‘ The Wild Huntress ” from 
the shelves. The fire is the only purifier of these as 
well as the large class of Dime Novels. 

Jules Verne is a writer condemned by many; but 
some of his books I believe to be healthful and 
stimulating. It is a natural step from his ‘At the 
North Pole,” and “‘ Desert of Ice”” to Kane’s “Arctic 
Explorations’ and other works on exploration. It is 
true that Verne blends fact and fiction so skillfully 
that it is difficult to distinguish between them; but I 
believe that his books of the character of those 
mentioned do stimulate a taste for reliable works of 
travel and exploration. 

C. A. Stephens, and W. H. G. Kingston have 
written many pleasant stories of travel and adventure, 
some of which may be commended, though they are 
not above criticism. Stephens’s stories are too often 
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marred by slang; but in ‘‘ The Camping Out’”’ series 
much general information is given, which is not likely 
to be acquired by children in other ways. In “Off 
to the Geysers,”’ there is a full account of the laying 
of the Atlantic Cable, which cannot fail to interest 
and instruct the reader, while ‘On the Amazon” 
contains many interesting facts from Natural History. 

Edward S. Ellis is a favorite author with the boys. 
He can be heartily commended as a writer of 
healthful fiction after the Cooper order. His stories 
portray Indian life, and while they are not specially 
instructive, they are entertaining and harmless. The 
“Log Cabin” and ‘‘ Deerfoot”’ series are above the 
average boys’ book in moral tone and literary finish. 

Another writer of Indian stories who can be highly 
commended is William O. Stoddard. His “ Talking 
Leaves’’ and “‘Two Arrows” are delightful to both 
boys and girls. They givea vivid and realistic picture 
of pioneer life among the Apache Indians, and are 
remarkably well written. 

The younger boys and girls will enjoy the stories of 
James Otis and W. L. Alden, which have appeared in 
Harper's Young People. It is safe to say that the 
stories which appear in this periodical or the 
St. Nicholas are desirable reading for most children. 

Robert M. Ballantyne’s stories, ‘‘The Gorilla 
Hunters,” ‘‘ Ungava,” ‘‘The Young Fur Traders,” 
and others, are found in most public libraries, and are 
interesting and unobjectionable. 

“The Boy Traveller” series, by Thos. W. Knox ; 
Edward Greey’s ‘‘ Young Americans in Japan,” and 
“The Wonderful City of Tokio”; the ‘“ Bodley 
Books”; Hale's ‘Family Flight” series; ‘‘ The 
Vassar Girls” series, and ‘‘The Zigzag Journeys,” 
are to be specially commended, for they cannot fail 
to develop a taste for larger and more complete works 
of travel. 

While the books just mentioned will interest the 
younger readers, the older boys and girls should be 
encouraged to read Sir Samuel Baker’s, Paul 
duChaillu’s, Livingston's, and Stanley’s wonderful 
travels in Africa; Parkman's “Oregon Trail’; 
Irving's ‘‘Astoria,” and ‘‘ Captain Bonneville’s Adven- 
tures”; Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Travels”’; and Isabella 
Bird’s “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” and “ Life in 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

There are many charming histories suitable for 
children, but it is questionable whether they should 
be read during the school year. I believe that the 
child who does faithful work in school, needs diversion 
in some reading, rather than a further cramming of 
the minds with facts. But during the long vacation 
there are many children who will enjoy reading, 
especially if the father and mother join them, such 
books as Dickens’ ‘‘ Child History of England,” Miss 
Yonge’s histories, Miss Strickland’s ‘‘Talés from 
English History,” and “Stories from History”’; 
Church’s, Abbott’s, Higginson’s, and Parkman’s 
histories ; C. C. Coffin’s charming series containing 
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‘« The Boys of ’76 and ’61,”" and Scudder’s “ Boston 
Town.” 

There are many historical stories, also, which will 
be read with interest and profit. How we older ones 
recall with delight the days when we pored over 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Leather-Stocking Tales’’ and Scott’s 
delightful novels! What a charming thing the 
history of England and Scotland became when 
followed through ‘‘Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ Kenilworth,” ‘‘ The 
Abbot” and ‘‘ The Monastery’’! How our youthful 
hearts were stirred by ‘‘The Scottish Chiefs’’ and 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw’! And through all the 
coming years every boy or girl into whose hands 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” may fall, will weep over poor 
Uncle Tom and the wrongs of his race, and many will 
be stimulated by it to read the histories of our Civil 
War. 

As a wise and suggestive guide to parents and 
librarians in the selection of reading for the children, 
I know of nothing which can be so highly recom- 
mended as Miss C. M. Hewins’s catalogue of ‘‘ Books 
for the Young.”’ It contains a very complete and 
classified list of books, and offers many valuable 
suggestions which any one having the care of children 
would do well to study. 


Lilla M. Tenney in The Independent. 


THE MONOTONE IN MODERN LIFE. 


If we were asked what appears to be the most 
characteristic feature of our own day, at least in 
England and the United States, we should say the 
remarkable monotone—a monotone with often a note 
of anxiety in it,—which seems to pervade even the 
richest and most thoughtful lives. * * * Read 
through George Eliot’s ‘‘Letters and Life,’ and the 
monotone is still more remarkable and still more 
painful. Turn to lives as far apart from either of 
these as Archbishop Trench’s and Frederick Denison 
Maurice’s and though you find in them,—especially 
the latter.—that exaltation of sadness which the 
highest faith always ensures, none the less the 
monotone which is the keynote of the life is more 
remarkable than ever. Probably we shall find it 
dominating Dr. Pusey’s life, when that is given to the 
world. It certainly dominated Mark Pattison’s, and 
even that of a man as different in character and in 
his sphere of work as the late Mr. Fawcett, though 
there the note of anxiety was wanting. In short, 
with but a few exceptions,—of which, perhaps, 
Charles Dickens’s and Charles Kingsley’s are the 
most remarkable,—all the most striking lives of our 
time, from Carlyle’s to John Stuart Mill's, from Lord 
Shaftesbury’s to Mr. Samuel Morley’s, from Mr. 
Keble’s to Sir Henry Taylor’s, have been as remark- 
able for the monotone which sounds through them as 
those of a former age, from that of Goldsmith to that 
of Burns, from that of Byron to that of Moore, from 
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that of Mrs. Piozzi to that of Sir Walter Scott, were 
remarkable for the number and variety of the notes 
which are struck in the course of the life’s story. 

What is the reason of this? We should say that in 
a great measure it is due to the causes indicated in 
those lines which we have quoted from Miss Veley’s 
verses: the 


-” dim perplexities and hopes that wane, 
Doubt, and the ghastly riddles, Sin and Pain,” 


which have pressed very much more steadily on the 
conscience of the last fifty years than they pressed on 
the conscience of the preceding half-century. But 
this is by no means the whole account of the matter. 
We should hardly say, for instance, that it explains 
the monotone which pervades Sir Henry Taylor’s or 
Sir Author Helps’s lucid and sedate musings ; or that 
it explains the monotone in the higher literature of 
New England, from Emerson to Hawthorne, from 
Howells to Henry James. We believe that the more 
general cause is the pressing upward into a predomi- 
nant position of the middle and working classes, with 
their great inheritance of anxieties and cares, and the 
consequent absence of that playfulness, that old-world 
alternation between pensiveness and playfulness or 
buoyancy, which we see in Cowper, and Goldsmith,and 
Byron, and Moore, and Scott. ‘The last fifty years 
have, as a literary epoch, fallen to the anxious classes, 
and though here and there, as in the case of Charles 
Dickens and Charles Kingsley, we have had men 
with such large reserves of unspent vigor in them 
that their genius has not been “‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” for the most part the thought of 
the careful classes has not often succeeded in throwing 
off the sober uniformity and intellectual pallor which 
naturally mark the stratum of life in which it had its 
origin. All democracies tend to monotony, for all 
democracies tend to impress the thought of the day 
with the sense of responsibility to the ‘“‘dim common 
populations,” as Carlyle called them, and so fall 
under the shadow of the anxieties which oppress these 
“dim common populations.” Of course, this is not 
quite so true of the Latin peoples, which are naturally 
more variable and open to mighty waves of caprice 
as itis of the Teutonic. But still, it is more or less 
true of all the Western peoples that as they appreciate 
more and more the gravity of the problem of human 
life, and become conscious that it is for them to solve 
it for themselves, they lose the joyousness, the play- 
fulness, the elasticity of the older days, when the 
pressure of democratic duties had hardly been felt. 
Directly the literature of an age falls into the hands 
of the hard-working classes, the range and variety ot 
its notes begin to diminish, and the buoyancy to be 
reserved for those few gifted natures which can throw 
off every now and then, in the richness of their 
vitality, that sense of duty, discipline, and drill by 
which their ordinary life is penetrated. The pressure 
of popular wants is a very steady and sobering 
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pressure, and in every democracy the sense of this 
pressure is predominant. Sometimes it takes the form 
of religious and moral pressure, and then we have 
an impressive monotone, like a deep organ-note, such 
as penetrated every thought and act of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. Sometimes it does not go beyond 
that placid seriousness which marks the vigilance of 
intellectual fidelity, and then we have the kind of 
monotone which pervaded the life of Fawcett and 
of Mill. But in both sets of cases alike the monotone 
has the same origin; it is due to the predominance 
of a kind of intellect which has been put under too 
constant a pressure to be rich in playfulness and 
lightness of heart. Ours is an age in which even the 
humor is apt to be tragic or sardonic, like Carlyle’s. 
“Lightness of heart’’ like Charles Lamb’s has gone 
out of it. 

We suppose that there may be an advantage as 
well as a disadvantage in the monotone of modern 
life. If individuality is leveled down, it is also 
leveled up. The hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water gain by it, if the men of genius and power lose. 
The mean is raised if the higher summits are de- 
pressed, and the valleys are exalted even though the 
mountains are made low. London Spectator. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


The first real English Dictionary—that is, the first 
book containing explanations in the ordinary alpha- 
betical order of words only—is a small octavo volume, 
by Robert Cawdrey, published in 1604. It claims on 
its title-page to be ‘‘A Table Alphabeticall, conteyn- 
ing and teaching the true writing and understanding 
of hard usuall English wordes.”’ The author does not 
give his readers credit for much intelligence, for he 
thus innocently instructs them in the use of the book. 
“If thou be desirous (gentle reader) rightly and 
readily to understand, and profit by this table, and 
such like, then thou must learn the alphabet, to wit, 
the order of the letters as they stand, perfectly with- 
out book, and where every letter standeth: as (4) 
neere the beginning, (z) about the middest, and (¢) 
toward the end.” * * * 


In the Boston Corporation records, there is the, 


following entry, under date 1578: “That a 
dictionarye shall be bought for the scollers of the Free 
Scoole, and the same boke to be tyed in a cheyne, and 
set upon a deske in the scoole, whereunto any scoller 
may have accesse, as occasion shall serve.”” The 
work thus purchased and secured was probably a 
copy of Baret’s ‘‘ Alvearie,” or of the ‘‘ Abce- 
darium”’ of Richard Huloet, a curious and interest- 
ing old English-Latin dictionary. Some of the 
definitions in the latter book are very strange. 
“‘ Cockatryce,” says the author, “is a serpent, called 
the kynge of serpentes, whose nature is to kyll wyth 
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hyssynge onlye.” The cockatrice or basilisk 
continually appears in our old writers as an object ot 
dread. Robert Greene, the voluminous pamphleteer 
of the Elizabethan time, in numerous passages, 
attributes to it the power of killing or depriving of 
sight, anyone who might look upon it. * * * 

Henry Cockeram’s ‘English Dictionarie,” 1623, 
has an absurd accountof a creature called the 
“ignarus,” ‘which at night,’ says the writer, 
“‘singeth sixe kind of notes, one after another, as 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut.”” _ Bailey’s well-known “ Diction- 
ary,’’ which is in some respects still a useful work, 
has the following odd account of the “loriot,”’ or 
golden oriole, “‘A bird that being looked upon, by 
one who has the yellow jaundice, cures the person, 
and dies himself.’”’ Fenning’s ‘ Royal English 
Dictionary,” 1761, defines ‘“‘loriot” simply as “a 
kind of bird.” 

In many cases the explanations given by our 
dictionary-makers are pure blunders. Edward 
Phillips, nephew to John Milton, in his ‘‘ New World 
of Words,” 1658, defines a gallon as ‘‘a measure 
containing two quarts,’ and again, a quaver is stated 
to be “‘a measure of time in musick, being the half 
of a crotchet, as a crotchet, the half of a quaver.” 
Even Webster, in his first issue, has some curious 
mistakes in cricketing terms. The wicket-keeper, he 
says, is “a player in cricket who stands with a bat to 
protect the wicket from the ball,’’ and a long-stop is 
‘“‘one who is sent to stop balls sent a long distance.” 

John Wesley published in 1753 a little dictionary, 
on the title-page of which he modestly assured the 
reader that the author considered it ‘‘the best English 
Dictionary in the world.” The theological definitions 
are characteristic. A Methodist is ‘‘one that lives 
according to the method laid down in the Bible;” 
a Latitudinarian is let off lightly as ‘‘one who 
fancies all religions are saving;’’ ‘‘a Swaddler”’ is 
‘a nickname given by the Papists in Ireland to the 
Protestants.” An anonymous lexicographer of 
1689 derives ‘‘ Hassock from the Teutonic Hare, an 
hare, and Socks; because hare-skins are sometimes 
wore instead of socks, to keep the feet warm in 
winter.” 

While Johnson was hard at work on the preparation 
of his book, an anonymous correspondent one day 
sent him a derivation of ‘‘curmudgeon”’ from the 
French cwur méchant—a wild enough guess truly, 
but it was duly inserted in the dictionary, and “ un- 
known correspondent’’ was entered by Johnson as 
his authority. Twenty years later Dr. Ash, in pre- 
paring his well-known dictionary was struck by the 
beauty and appropriateness of this etymological gem 
and boldly “annexed”’ it; but wishing to conceal 
his indebtedness to Johnson, and anxious to display 
his own learning, he gravely informed the readers of 
his work, that ‘‘curmudgeon”’ was derived from 
ceur, unknown, and méchant, a correspondent! 

G. L. Apperson in The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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FRAGMENTS OF BOOK LORE. 


” 


Weread inthe ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” the offspring 
of Robert Burton’s mosaic brain, how Heinsius, 
keeper of the Leyden Library, used to say that he was 
no sooner come into it, than he bolted the door, 
excluding all vices, and amongst so many divine 
souls took his seat with such sweet content that he 
pitied all the rich who knew not this happiness. 

Books, which have belonged to those who from 
various causes have become famous, are often eagerly 
sought after: thus the ‘‘ Rabelais’’ of Madame de 
Pompadour was bought for £60; two works, strange 
to say both on divinity, formerly in the collection of 
Diana of Poictiers, produced £80 and £85. 

Among the books in the possession of Marie 
Antoinette the little volume of prayers Office de la 
Providence, is especially valued, inasmuch, as shortly 
before her death she inscribed these words on the fly- 
leaf : 

“Ce 16 Octobre 4 42% du matin, Mon Dieu! 
Ayez pitié de moi! 

Mes yeux n’ont plus de larmes pour prier pour 
vous, mes pauvres enfants. Adieu, adieu! 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
But the busy scissors of some fanatic lover of 
equality and fraternity could not resist the temptation 
to mar the little book by clipping away the arms on 
the corners. 

The sale of the Heber collection (the Bishop's 
brother) commenced April, 1834 and extended over 
several years, the catalogue reaching to six thick and 
closely printed volumes; yet this magnificient collec- 
tion had but a small beginning—one chance volume 
the ‘ Value of Varietie’’ picked up at a bookstall. 

The Woodhall library realized £12,000 as the pro- 
ceeds of a ten days’ sale, a thick quarto containing a 
collection of autograph letters of Victor Hugo was 
sold for £200, 

The original MS. of ‘ Peveril of the Peak’’ sold in 
1857 for £50, that of Gray’s Elegy (1854) for £130, 
and in 1866 the MS. of “‘Marmion”’ brought 191 
guineas, the celebrated sporting treatise of Dame 
Juliana Berners, the wise prioress of Sopwell, is one of 
the rarest of typographical antiquities, and a copy 
was sold in 1882 for 600 guineas. First editions of 
popular authors are daily growing rarer and command 
handsome prices; thus, for Byron, £25; Thackeray, 
£110; Lever, £48, etc. 


Sometimes great discoveries reward the searcher 
after hid treasure. Thus, Sterne describes exultingly 
the good fortune by which Mr. Shandy obtained 
Benscambilles Prologue on Noses for three half-crowns: 
“There are not three Benscambilles in christendom 
(said the bookstall man) except what are chained up 
in the libraries of the curious.’’ My father flung down 
the money as quick as lightning, took the book to 
his bosom, hied home from Piccadilly with it, without 
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taking his hand off it all the way.’’ The earliest 
copy unearthed of the first part of ‘‘ Pilgrims’ Progress ”’ 
was originally purchased with a mass of rubbish for 
ninepence, but in 1884 the Trustees of the British 
Museum paid £60 for the fourth known copy of the 
same work. 

The escapes which some of the most celebrated 
writings of antiquity have had from destruction are 
absolutely marvellous. 

The great work of Quintilian was discovered in 
1415, corroded with damp, in an old monastery at 
St. Gall, the only MS. of Tacitus was discovered ina 
monastery of Westphalia, and the poems of Propestius 
long lay hidden beneath the casks of a wine-cellar. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters were found 
in the false bottom of an old trunk; and Milton’s 
Essay on the “ Doctrines of Christianity " tumbled out 
of a bundle of dispatches in the early years of the 
present century. 

As accident has had so much to do with the pre- 
servation of books, so also has it led to the composi- 
tion of some of the most celebrated of them. Gibbon 
tells how at Rome, October 1764, as he sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the capital, while the bare-footed 
friars were chanting vespers in the temple of Jupiter, 
the idea of writing a history of the Decline and Fall 
of the City first presented itself to his mind. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s unfinished ‘‘ History of the 
World” was the fruits of eleven years’ confinement, 


The plan of the ‘“ Henriade’’ was sketched and the 
greater part of it composed by Voltaire during his 
incarceration in the Bastile. Cervantes commenced 
“Don Quixote’’ within the walls of a dungeon. 
Lovelace, shut up in Westminster Gate House, wrote 
his “‘ Althea,”’ wherein occur the oft-quoted lines: 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
And the “ Pilgrims’ Progress ”’ of the tinker of Elstow 
was performed in the circuit of a prison’s walls 
at Bedford. De Foe, confined in Newgate for a 
political pamphlet, commenced his ‘‘ Review,” which 
extended to nine volumes quarto, and is said to have 
furnished a model for the celebrated Steele. 

The germ of the system of illustrating books existed 
as early as the days of Charles the First, when 
Nicholas Ferrar composed a Concordance of the 
Evangelists, which was adorned with many beautiful 
prints. 

In the early days of the 16th century morocco 
became the favorite leather for binding and the 
skilled dyers of Venice knew how to impart to it 
almost any variety of color. 

Burning books was once considered a cheap and 
easy way of answering an adversary. In 1643 King 


James’ “ Book of Sports ’’ was burned by the common 
hangman “in the place where the crosse stoode and 
at the Exchange.” 
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The last instance cf a book being burnt was that 
of the ‘‘ Commercial Restraints of Ireland Considered,” 
which was written by the Hon. Hely Hutchinson and 
printed at Dublin 1779. This work is now so scarce 
that Mr. Flood, in a speech in the House of Commons, 
said that he would give £1000 for a single copy. 


Many are the methods which have been adopted 
for marking the ownership of books; thus the book- 
plate of an old French collector bore this text from 
the parable of the Ten Virgins: 


Go ye rather to them that sell and buy for yourselves. 
Or, again: 

If thou art borrowed by a friend 
Right welcome shall he be, 

To read, to study, and to lend,. 
3ut to return to me. 

Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, if often lent 
Return to me no more. 


Murray's Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


It is during his summer sails and rambles that Mr. 
Black plans his stories. His note-book is his constant 
companion; and he is quick to jot down, with the 
scene before him, any unusually picturesque or 
suggestive phase of natural scenery or of atmospheric 
surroundings. All the time his story is taking form 
in his mind, even to the construction of sentences, 
some of which he testifies, lies in his mental store- 
house for months before he has occasion to use them. 
In the same way, when his head becomes dull and 
his wit sluggish from work in the house, he wanders 
for miles over the Brighton Downs, which are easily 
reached from his home in that brisk little city by the 
sea. 

The real work of the year—the labor of transferring 
one of these stories fromthe mind into “copy” for 
the printer—begins in October, when Mr. Black 
returns to his house in Brighton. The rooms are filled 
with relics of foreign travel and with the trophies 
which a sportsman prizes. The writing-room is at the 
top of the house. Here Mr. Black is free from 
interruptions and is not disturbed by the slightest 
noise. It isone cf his wife’s duties to see that, while 
he is at his desk, everything is quiet in the upper part 
of the house. He writes all day, beginning early in 
the morning, for two or three days in the week, from 
October until April. His handwriting is small, but is 
read without difficulty. 

The long room in which Mr. Black does his work 
is bare, if one compares it with the luxuriously 
furnished apartments on the floors below. His desk 
stands between two windows, through which one can 
look out upon the white sails in the Channel. On the 
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wall hangs an Admiralty Chart of the Western High- 
lands, the scene of some of his most popular stories, 
One side of the room is filled with book-cases, and 
on one of the shelves are bound volumes of the MSS. of 
his novels. His favorite authors, as indicated by their 
position on the shelves, are Alfred de Musset, 
Thackeray, George Sand, Heine and Marcus 
Aurelius; and the two books which he is said to read 
most of all are, ‘‘ Henry Esmond”’ and “ Consuelo.” 
Mr. Black, under date of February, 1887, referred to 
‘‘Madcap Violet,’ then just published, as the most 
popular of his own books, and as undoubtedly contain- 
ing the best work of which he was capable. At this 
time he had also published ‘‘ Love or Marriage,” “ In 
Silk Attire,’ ‘‘Kilmeny,” ‘‘A Daughter of Heth,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phzton,” “‘ A Princess 
of Thule,” and ‘“ Three Feathers.’ Later followed 
“Yolande,” ‘‘ White Wings,’’ ‘‘ Macleod of Dare,” 
and others. Book Buyer. 


AN INTERESTING DINNER. 


My friend, it is half-past five, and you are tired. Let 
us get back to Temple Bar and dine at the Mitre, 
where we can take our cut off the joint for eighteen 
pence. About this time most men are thinking of 
dinner. Buy an evening paper of the boy. 

So: this is cosy. A newly sanded floor, a bright 
fire, and a goodly company. James! a clean table- 
cloth, a couple of candles, and the snuffers, and the 
last joint up. What have you got in the paper? 
Madagascar Embassy, Massacre in New Zealand— 
Where the devil is New Zealand ?—Suicide of 
Champion, who made the infernal machine; Great 
Distress in the Highlands; Murder ofa Process-server 
in Ireland ; Crossing of the Channel in a Balloon-I hope 
that some day an army may not cross it—Letter from 
Syria, concerning the Great Earthquake; Conduct of 
the British Legion in Spain; Seven Men imprisoned 
for unlawfully ringing the Bells; Death of the Oldest 
Woman in the world, age 162 years, said to have been 
the Nurse of George Washington—a good deal of news 
all for one evening paper. Hush! we are in luck. 
Here is Douglas Jerrold. Now we shall hear some- 
thing good. Here is Leigh Hunt, and here is Forster, 
and here—ah! this is unexpected—here comes none 
other than “ Boz’’ himself. Of course you know: his 
name? It is Charles Dickens. Saw one ever a 
brighter eye or a more self-reliant bearing? Such self- 
reliance belongs to those who are about to succeed: 
They say his fortune is already made, though but 
yesterday he was a reporter in the House, taking 
down the speeches in shorthand. Who is that tall 
young man with the ugly nose? Only a journalist. 
They say he wrote that funny paper called ‘“ The 
Fatal Boots,” in 7z/¢’'s Annual, His name is Thack- 
eray, I believe, but I know nothing more about him. 

From “ Fifty Years Ago” by Walter Besant. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S OPINION OF “DON 
QUIXOTE.”’ 


Dr. Johnson used to say that there were few books of 
which one could ever possibly arrive at the /as/ page; 
and that there never was anything written by mere 
man, that was wished longer by its readers, excepting 
“Don Quixote,” ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” and_ the 
Pilgrims’ Progress”? After Homer’s “Iliad,” Tre 
said, the work of Cervantes was the greatest in the 
world, as a book of entertainment; and when we 
consider that every other author’s admirers are con- 
fined to his countrymen, and perhaps to the literary 
classes among them; while ‘Don Quixote ”’ is a sort 
of common property, an universal classic, equally 
enjoyed by the court and the cottage; equally 
applauded in France and England, as in Spain; 
quoted by every servant, the amusement of every 
age, from infancy to decrepitude ; the first book you 
see in every shop, where books are sold, through all 
the States of Italy; who can refuse his consent to an 
avowal of the superiority of Cervantes to all modern 
writers ? Percy Anecdotes. 





EMBROIDERED BOOKS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Although the British Museum does not probably con- 
tain so many magnificent specimens of the art of 
book-covering as the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 
yet perhaps no other collection has such variety of 
good specimens of every school, or is able to show so 
complete a gallery of the art in all its many varieties. 
English, French, German, Venetian, Slavonic, and 
where not, are all represented, by (if not the most 
elaborate) some of the best specimens which the 
various schools have produced. 

Possibly the best represented kind of sumptuous 
book-covering is that of embroidered bindings, a 
species of art it would be well if more practised. That 
embroidery in colors on silk or velvet is capable of 
very artistic effects every lady who cares for fancy 
work knows well, and an outlet for skill at once use- 
ful and ornamental might be found in working book- 
covers instead of slippers and antimacassars. And 
this is emphatically women’s work: in olden time the 
books were written in the scriptorium of the monas- 
tery, but embreidered in the nunnery, and in later 
times when monks and nuns in England had ceased 
to be, female fingers ofttimes emblazoned the covers 
of volumes intended for royal or noble libraries. 

The most curious embroidered book in the Museum 
is a small 8vo * Biblia Sacra” printed at Antwerp by 
C. Plantin in 1599, and bound shortly afterwards. 
The cover is of green velvet embroidered richly with 
seed pearls, a garnet forming the centre. It con- 
sists of a broad border ornamented with a running 
device in pearls, the centre being formed of a radiating 
floral form, not unlike a lily. In the corners are roses 
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and a variety of triple fleurs de lys. The stems of the 
flowers are formed of gold threads, with which also 
the flowers are outlined. The lesser flowers are formed 
in silver thread. Small devices in silver thread and 
pearls, and the letters ‘‘T.G.” in pearls, fill up the 
groundwork. The back is embroidered to match, 
and is without ribs, panels, or lettering. The book has 
been cut, and does not appear ever to have had clasps. 

Another superb book is an “‘ Acta Synodi Nationalis 
Dordrechti Habitz,”’ printed at Leyden in 1620. This 
folio was bound in red velvet for James the first. 

The border consists of three lines worked in gold 
thread, the middle line being much the thickest. The 
centre of the top cover is filled with the full royal arms, 
with supporters and a superb mantling. In the garter 
surrounding the arms and within a romanesque scroll 
are the royal mottoes. The crest isa lion on an helm, 
crowned. Above thearms is the letter “ J.’’ crowned, 
and beneath them the letter ‘‘ R.,’’ also surmounted 
by a crown; these letters are set in a device of roses 
and thistles. The embroidery is in gold and silver 
thread, and is embossed. The back consists ot 
embroidered roses in panels; it is not ribbed. The 
label on the back is of leather, and bears the name 
and date of the book. 

A folio Cambridge Bible, printed in 1674 and 
bound for James II., is not very dissimilar in style. 

The centre consists of a debased crown surmounting 
the letters ‘J. R.,’’ and surrounded by a floriated 
wreath of exquisite workmanship, the whole being 
enclosed in a Grolier band. The corners are formed 
of cherubs, whose wings, being drawn tightly together, 
meet in the angle formed by the lines of the cover. 
The faces of these cherubs are of silver thread, the 
wings of gold: the eyes having been emphasized by 
black beads. At the middle of the top is a rising sun, 
shedding labient drops. Leaves in gold thread and 
small flowers fill up the ground, which is of red velvet. 
The back is banded, the panels being filled with floral 
forms in goldthread. There is no lettering. 

Another book, printed at Leyden in 1583, and bound 
for Queen Elizabeth, is covered in black velvet. It 
has a broad border of interlacing gold and silver 
leaves with flowers. The centre is formed by inter- 
lacing geometrical forms. This book is noticeable 
rather for its exquisite workmanship than for its 
artistic design. The Bookworm, 





=There is likelihood that Mr. Sidney Colvin will 
be appointed Librarian to the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, where he will have charge of the Queen's 
collection of miniatures and prints, which is one of the 
finest in Europe. 


=Probably the largest advance order ever given 
for a new novel, has just been received by G. W. 
Dillingham. Itisasingle order from one concern 
for 10,000 copies of ‘‘ The Hidden Hand,” the New 
York Ledger story by Mrs. Southworth. 
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DAUDET’S “L’ IMMORTEL.” 


It is not improbable that a considerable proportion of 
those who have been expecting with increased interest, 
from month to month, the appearance of Alphonse 
Daudet's new novel, “‘ L’Immortel,’’ will feel, on read- 
ing the work, that they have been given a stone rather 
than the bread they expected and for which they felt 
they had a right to ask. Especially is this the case in 
view of the wide departure from the novel of the author 
immediately preceding. Compared with “ L’ Immor- 
tel,” few, if any, of M. Daudet’s books have been as 
close a study of a single, rather abstract idea, and one 
developed with as rigorous a devotion to illustrating it 
which makes its narrative qualities quite subservient 
andtame. In “ L’Immortel” we have, first, a savage 
uncompromising attack and satire upon a famous 
national institution, and one which has had the rever- 
ential respect of the whole literary and scientific world 
—the French Academy ; and, second, a powerful and 
very somber story. Leonard Astier, the leading figure 
in the book, is a miserly, cold-hearted, ambitious man, 
well on in years, a profound pedant and indebted to his 
duplex and fascinating wife for his academic success. 
There home is anything but happy; and Mme. Astier’s 
passionate fondness for their son, Paul, is the chief 
element in reconciling her to her dry and formal 
existence. Paul does not live at home but in a fash- 
ionable circle of society; and, deep in debt, it is his 
mother who does not hesitate to rob her husband to 
help this unprincipled son, surreptitiously. Astier’s 
autograph-collection is his pride. The wife sells 
fragments of the stock behind the savant’s back, 
Paul’s social ambitions end in a marriage of small 
credit to him—with a woman old enough to be his 
mother, infatuated with his youthfulness. Discovery 
descends on Mme. Astier. In the same breath all the 
boasted collection of autographs, indorsed solemnly 
by the Forty, is proved a villainous sham, the work 
of aclever Jew forger. The academicians in morti- 
fied and secret session decide to suppress their dis- 
grace and Astier’s, to save their own credit, at least. 
But it is too late; and in an angry lawsuit (the testi- 
mony in it excoriating the Academy and its value 
and Zersonne/), Astier’s dullness is evident and a 
blast of satire poured forth from the council for the 
forger, Fage. On returning home, Mme. Astier com- 
pletes the miserable man’s downfall by showing him 
where he stands in her estimation and to what has 
been due his elevation and fame; and Astier goes out, 
a broken, bewildered, but to the last singularly unpiti- 
able, creature, and drowns himself. Such is the main 
thread. Around the Astiers and Paul are grouped 
such persons, to strengthen M. Daudet’s vindictive 
attack, as the Duc de Freydet, who sacrifices every 
manly interest and aim, and even his sister’s health 
and life, to be elected into the Forty. He fails, and 
cares nothing for the loss of his sister, compared with 
his disappointment. We have the Vedrine family. 
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M. Vedrine is the most wholesome and cheerful type 
in the novel—a man who realizes that to be an Im- 
mortal is one of the shams of modern society, and 
from them all he has disinfected his mind. We have 
the Duchesse de Padvani,who marries Paul; scarcely 
able to surrender her pride, but willing to compromise 
her womanhood, “‘coaching”’ the fatuous Prince of 
Athis give him toa supposititious intellectuality that 
he may move in the charmed circle. There are 
scenes springing out of all these and other characters, 
which are as powerful and sharp-edged both against 
the Academy and against phases of modern French 
life; those one would expect from the wonderful in- 
sight and expressive abilities of the author. That 
many are disagreeable and repulsive goes without tell- 
ing. M. Daudet writes with an unrestrained pen, 
when he has an aim in view, and in this case it is the 
peculiarity of his material and the intellectual force of 
his novel that lessens that element in it from which 
our taste revolts and which appears to us gross 
and ethically untoward. It is a book tor thought- 
ful men and women, and for those familiar 
with French literary conditions and life from the 
standpoint of the French analysts of character. 
This need scarcely be said. But only in one chap- 
ter does the author overstep what may be considered 
the exigencies of his treatment. The whole book is 
specific in its purpose, and that purpose developed to 
completest exposition with the mastery of genius. 
It might have been more entertaining, but hardly 
more trenchant. According to M. Daudet, to be an 
‘“‘Immortal”’ argues nothing for the mentality of the 
elected which could deserve a supreme recognition ; 
in fact, it argues the exact reverse. To strive for the 
niche means the sapping, if not ruin, of a man’s best 
intellectual and moral and emotional side. One sacri- 
fices himself and everything else to achieve—a pinch- 
beck, fraudulent, petty distinction—a /ucus a non. It 
is one of life’s dearest purchased apples of Sodom. 
Plucked and tasted, it poisons and then desiccates. 
It is a pernicious, miserable, national delusion that 
ought to perish as soon as possible for the good of 
France and honesty, and for the good name of both. 
Such is the teaching of this fierce and graphic and 
gloomy philippic by the most brilliant man in his 
sphere that France owns to-day. The Independent. 


=Carlyle’s youngest sister, Mrs. Aitken, died on 
the 27th of July, at her residence, The Hill, Dumfries, 
Scotland. She was a woman of fine character and 
strong intelligence. She very often appears in the 
biography and letters, usually under her family 
sobriquet ‘‘ The Craw,” given on account of her black 
hair. 

=Anna Katharine Green, the author of ‘‘ The 
Leavenworth Case,” has a new novel in the press of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with the title ‘‘Behind Closed 
Doors.” 
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HOW CHINESE HISTORY IS WRITTEN. 


Chinese history is compiled by a permanent com- 
mission of accomplished literary men, who are always 
at work uponit. In 1737 an imperial edict stated 
that history ought not to be written for the emperor’s 
use only, and remain shut up in golden caskets and 
marble chambers ; it ought to be made accessible to 
all officials, that they may know the mind of the 
emperors and the laws of theland. From the Chinese 
standpoint, history is divided into two parts, one an 
exact narrative of events, the other a record of what 
the emperor has said and done. This division origin- 
ates two sets of publications ; one in which the officers 
speak, the other in which the emperor is the spokes- 
man. In the first, the industry of the bureau of history 
is run in the collection of facts, but there is always a 
danger that the recorder may be under a strong court 
‘influence. Historical candor can scarcely find a place 
in reference to nations or persons who have been in 
conflict with the court. With this exception, the array 
of facts thus recorded is most valuable. The edicts 
published in the second series express the mind of the 
emperor. He is always a man who has the advantage 
of good training and if his style is tolerable and he 
happens to be fond of writing his edicts himself, 
they will all be transmitted to future times in full. 
The scribes, who stand writing when he speaks, trans- 
late his spoken words into official phrases, and his 
opinions and decisions will then pass into official his- 
tory, written partly by himself and partly by the 
scribes of the cabinet. Besides these there are various 
series of historical works—the first having been pre- 
pared in the eleventh century—to popularize the 
the subject and place the chief facts of the Chinese 
annals within the reach of common readers, who 
have not the opportunity to study them in full. The 
last of these has just been published. It deals with 
the reign of Kienlung, from 1736 to 1795, and is in 
sixty volumes. Every important public matter is re- 
corded under the day on which it occurred. The 
emperor has, as usual, the lion’s share of the talking, 
and there is room for him to say a good deal in 120 
chapters. North China Herald. 


THE PLACE OF HOME IN AMERICAN 


FICTION. 


Those who read current American fiction must have 
noticed how small and insignificant a partis played in 
it by the American home. It is the great summer 
hotel, or parlor car, or steam yacht, or Atlantic liner, 
or Continental Zemszon, or any other of those devices 
by which Americans seek to get as far away from 
home as possible, which is chosen for the setting of 
our pleasant tales. As a consequence, the American 
is too often depicted as acting a part which is not 
natural. He is either aping manners and customs 
which are not his by inheritance, or scoffing at them 
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in a very disagreeable way. He is, no doubt, in this 
capacity a fit subject for satire. 

But take him where he is at home, where he has 
achieved success from very humble beginnings by 
sheer force and shrewdness, where he has gained the 
confidence of his neighbors along with his riches, 
and there you will find him a more admirable 
character, and his daughters more lovable and re- 
fined, and his wife not so much an object of laughter 
as of admiration or, perhaps, of tears. 

For there are hosts of American homes of the right 
sort, where mother, father, and children are united 
into acompact and influential social unit by affection, 
respect, and even something of reverence. The 
struggle of such a family for fortune and position is 
not the sordid thing which fiction-writers have so often 
depicted. There spring from these homes, every day, 
most beautiful examples of self-denial, mutual aid, 
self-help and almost heroic endeavor. It will not do 
to satirize continually the rising man or the rising 
family ; in them are boundless hope, new ideas, pro- 
gress, and rich variety. 

The other side to this picture fis furnished by the 
largest cities, where lonely and homeless young men 
struggle on to selfish and luxurious middle age, or 
sink into pitiful poverty. These furnish our writers of 
fiction with too many types—perhaps because they 
are most familiar with that side of life. So long as 
homeless men and women are the chief characters in 
our novels, we can expect that only the surface of our 
national life will be touched by them. 

Contrast with ours the great masters of English 
fiction—Thackeray, Meredith, George Eliot. They 
give you heroes and heroines surrounded, for good or 
ill, with relatives of various degrees of lovableness or 
the opposite. You see how large a part the home 
plays in human destiny for success or failure ; you see 
how large a part it plays in love; you watch its gentle 
influences or its sad limitations to the very end of 
the story. 

Every man knows in his heart that this is the right 
point of view for any acute observer of life and 
manners. Yet Mr. Howells has been almost alone in 
adopting it to a decree, here, and he has given usa 
number of beautiful family pictures, perhaps none 
more genuine, and almost pathetic, with all its humor, 
than the Puineys, of Hatboro’, in “ Annie Kilburn.” 
Such American homes make the heated atmosphere 
and false sentiment of Edgar Saltus’s ‘‘ Eden" seem a 
horrid nightmare, and not a picture of life. 


Droch in Life. 


=Princess Christian has just passed for the press her 
translation of the ‘“‘ Correspondence between Voltaire 
and the Margravine of Baireuth.” The volume will 
be published uniform with Her Royal Highness’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Baireuth.” 
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SOME TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
The number of curious typographical! blunders which 
from time to time have been committed is naturally 
very great. In most cases the errors have been sim- 
ply absurd, but in some instances they have been of 
such a nature as to be fraught with serious conse- 
quences to the perpetrators of them. 

Shortly after the invention of printing, the wife of 
a printer in Germany, whilst an edition of the Bible 
was in the press, on one occasion made a small, but 
important, change in the types. The sentence in 
Genesis in which it is declared that Eve shall be 
‘subject to her husband runs thus: ‘ He shall be thy 
lord’ (Herr). This was altered to ‘He shall be thy 
fool’ (Narr). Many copies of the book got into 
circulation before the substitution of the one word for 
the other was discovered, for in black letter Herr 
and /Varr much resemble each other. It is said that 
the practical joke cost the unfortunate woman her life, 
she having been condemned to the stake by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

The late Reverend William Jay once published a 
sermon preached by him on the text, ‘Skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life.’ The 
printer made the last word to read wife. Mr. Jay 
corrected the blunder in the first and second proofs 
without the requisite alteration being attended to. 
When the author received the last revise of the pam- 
phlet, noticing the erroneous word still made its 
appearance, he wrote on the margin of the page, ‘ This 
depends altogether upon circumstances ; change your 
“wife” into “ fe.” 

It occasionally happens that in a printing-office 
some of the types will fall out of the forme, and in 
replacing them mistakes are liable to occur. In an 
edition of ‘‘ The Men of the Time,” part of a para- 
graph referring to Robert Owen, the Parallelogram 
Communist, became disarranged, and the compositor, 
instead of reinserting the lines in their proper place, 
put them under the heading of ‘Oxford, Bishop of,’ 
which was the next alphabetical reference. The re- 
sult was that the article began thus: 

‘OXFORD, the Right Reverend SAMUEL WILBER- 
FORCE, Bishop of, was born in 1805. A more kind-* 
hearted, truly benevolent man does not exist. 4 
sceptic as regards religious belief, he ts nevertheless an 
out-and-out believer in spirit movements.” 

Directly the mistake was discovered the leaf was 
cancelled, but before this was done some copies of 
the book had got into circulation. 

Moore, in his diary, mentions that when he was 
in the United States he saw an American edition of 
‘‘ Gifford’s Journal.”’ In this work the author—whilst 
instituting a parallel between Horace and Juvenal— 
had used this language: ‘ Horace was of an easy dis- 
position, inclining to indolence.’ But the printer had 
converted the last word into zzsolence; thus spoiling 
the whole sense of the sentence. 
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The bad handwriting of some authors is the 
cause of many of the typographical errors which 
occur in their works. The manuscripts of Balzac, for 
instance, were almost illegible, and this circumstance, 
combined with the numerous alterations and interlinea- 
tions with which they abounded rendered the nov- 
elist the bugbear of the compositors employed in the 
offices where his works were printed. In fact, the 
workmen were in the practice of stipulating that 
they should not be required to devote more than a 
small portion of their time each day to Balzac’s copy 
since, otherwise, the work—paid by the piece, as is 
usual—would not afford them a living. 

The late Horace Greeley, the eminent American 
Journalist, is another example of a man of letters 
writing an exceptionally bad hand. Not only was it 
most difficult for others to read his manuscript, but he 
himself, when a little while had elapsed since he had 
penned it, frequently found it impossible todoso. An 
anecdote is related of him that having, on one occasion, 
addressed a note to an emfp/oyé discharging him for 
incompetence, the man, confident that no one was 
likely to decipher the execrable scrawl, had the 
assurance, when seeking another situation, to offer 
the letter in question as a testimonial received from 
his previous employer. 

The illegibility of one line of the manuscript of 
“‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’’ was the cause of an 
important error in the early editions of that work, and 
one which, oddly enough, not only escaped the notice 
of the author at the time, but also that of the critics 
until long afterwards. Indeed, even in Moore’s 
edition of Byron’s complete works, published in 1832, 
the error still remains uncorrected. In Canto IV., 
stanza 182 of the poem, Byron, speaking of the sea, 
was represented in the text to have made use of this 
language: 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ? 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free. 
Some years ago the editor of a new collection of 
Byron's poems was struck by the inaccuracy of the 
statement embodied in the words italicised above. 
‘Where,’ he argued, ‘has the Mediterranean ‘‘ wasted 
the shores of any of the countries bordering upon it? 
On the contrary, it is well known to all geographers 
that this sea and the waters flowing from it have, in 
the course of the last twenty centuries, shrunk con- 
siderably within their ancient boundaries. This is 
more especially the case as regards the Adriatic, 
many places in Italy which were seaports in the time 
of the Czsars now being situated some little distance 
inland. Now, it seems quite incomprehensible that 
Byron, who resided for a lengthened period in the 
south of Europe, should be so ignorant of these facts 
as to commit himself toa statement utterly inconsistent 
with history. Consequently the most natural explana- 
tion of the error must be that there is a misprint in the 
text.’ 
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The result of this reasoning was that the gentleman 
in question sought and obtained access to the original 
manuscript of the poem. A careful scrutiny of it 
proved that the third line of the stanza, as written by 
the author, ran thus :— 

Thy waters washed their power while they were free. 


This emendation makes good sense of a line which, 
as it formerly stood, was palpably inaccurate. In all 
the recent additions of ‘‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage"’ 
the correct reading is given. 

Cornhill Magazine. 


GREAT WRITERS AND THEIR ART. 


Dogberry declares that ‘‘to write and read comes by 
nature ;’’ and if we but interpret him rightly, he was 
perfectly justified in his opinion. It will be re- 
membered, however, that Pope thought somewhat 
differently. In one of his most celebrated couplets he 
has it that 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 


At first sight, it might seem that the two judgments 
can hardly consist with each other. But their self- 
contradiction is really only on the surface. Dogberry’s 
remark very well expresses the fact that without an 
overpowering natural instinct to expression, no one 
can become a distinguished writer. On the other 
hand, the saying of Pope emphasizes the truth, which 
all literary history bears out, that mastery of language 
comes only of the most strenuous endeavor. It has 
often been remarked that writers of the very highest 
order are far more rare than musicians or painters of 
the same high rank in their respective arts. * * * 

The other day a contemporary took the world into 
his confidence, and gave us a curious history of the 
apprenticeship he served as a man of letters. The 
account of Mr. Louis Stevenson is doubly interesting, 
from the fact that it is specially, in style, as distinct 
from matter that he has won the praise of critics. The 
wonderful range of his vocabulary and his singular 
felicity in the choice of words arrested attention at the 
very outset of his literary career. In his case, there- 
fore, the method he followed in attaining this perfec- 
tion has a special interest. From boyhood, he tells us, 
it was his habit to carry about with him a note-book 
and pencil, and on every possible occasion to set 
himself to write a description of the objects around 
him. Such exclusive attention to mere expression— 
for the subject, he tells us, was entirely indifferent to 
him—-must, it is evident, bring with it its own 
drawbacks. The critics, as might have been expected, 
have not been slow to find in the work of Mr, 
Stevenson distinct evidence of this peculiar self-discip- 
line. They have all along seen, they assert, that his 
capital defect as a writer is that his expression much 
outruns his thinking; and they point to his early train- 
ing as the evident cause of the disproportion. 
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It is curious, however, that a somewhat similar 
discipline was pursued by the most exquisite of 


American prose writers, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Haw- 
thorne, as is felt even by those who find little interest 
in his stories, is unapproachable in the art of saying 
the subtlest things in the simplest and most graceful 
way. His art in this respect is so consummate that it 
can be best described in Dogberry’s words, as coming 
by nature. Yet so far isthis from being the case, that 
all through life, Hawthorne had that habit which Mr. 
Stevenson practiced in his youth. Whenever circum- 
stances would permit, he made a point of elaborately 
noting the experiences of each day. At home, for 
example, he seth imself to describe the minute changes 
of nature in his daily walks. 

His American note-books are filled with trivial 
details, which can have interested him only as afford- 
ing scope for practice in writing. 

The method of acquiring a good style practised last 
century—by Adam Smith, among others—was as- 
siduous translations from great foreign writers. From 
this practice it was supposed that two good results 
must follow. In translating a sentence, we have a 
definite thought before us, for which we must find an 
exact equivalent in our own speech. Hence, it was 
supposed that the assiduous practice of translation 
must necessarily teach that prime quality in all good 
writing—precision. Again,in writing a great writer, 
we are carried beyond our own range of thought and 
feeling, from which it should follow that the range of 
our vocabulary should necessarily be widened. * * 

Byron, who had greater facility: than most of his 
brethren, declared that it was necessary to write every 
day for years even to rhyme well. Besides the exi- 
gences of rhyme and metre, which make their own 
difficulties, the tests in the choice and rejection of 
words are infinitely finerin verse than in prose. A 
curious notion once prevailed that it was impossible 
in the nature of things to be at once a great poet and 
a great prose-writer. In view of the history of litera- 
ture, it is strange how this idea should have arisen. 
For magnificence of prose style no English writer has 
surpassed Milton. Edmund Burke took Dryden as 
his model in the qualities of strength and precision. 
For grace and simplicity, the poets Gray, Cowper, and 
Goldsmith hold the first place in our literature. Saint- 
Beuve, the greatest of French critics, is a conspicuous 
example of the value of such a discipline. In his 
youth he mistook the true bent of his genius and cul- 
tivated poetry. He afterwards discovered his mis- 
take, but he was fully aware that he could not have 
chosen a better mode of preparing himself for the 
work he afterwards did. 

The moral of all this is that Dogberry’s remark, 
true enough so far as it goes, must undoubtedly be 
supplemented by the maxim of Pope. The stanza of 
the poet, the paragraph of the prose-writer, where 
every word seems to find its placeas by some inevi- 
table law of nature, is in reality the consummate 
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result of an apprenticeship the most stringent and 
exacting in the world. ‘‘ At length,” exclaims Goethe 
—‘‘at length, after forty years, I have learned to 
write German,.”’ It surprises us to learn how hard 
even the most original and spontaneous of poets 
have toiled at their art. Burns is supposed to have 
owed less to premeditation than almost any other poet, 
yet we know that he was acquainted with all the great 
English poets, and that he readthem in such a way 
that no academic training could have more success- 
fully set all his faculties at work. Heine has the repu- 
tation of being the most spontaneous of lyrical poets ; 
yet it was reported but the other day that one of his 
songs, which had struck everyone as being as un- 
forced as a bird’s warble, was written and rewritten 
some half-dozen times, the poet’s blurred manuscript 
revealing the mental struggle that had gone to its 
production. Chambers’ Journal. 


DAUDET AT HOME. 


Daudet was married in 1867 to Mlle. Julia Allard, 
daughter of a rich manufacturer, and from that year, 
he claims, dates all his real work. An artist herself, 
Mme. Daudet has taken a large share in her hus- 
band’s labor. According to the novelist, he has never 
written a page that she has not revised. Daudet’s 
manner of composition has often been described. 
Those well-known note-books where he records his 
observations and impressions form the raw material, so 
to speak, out of which he makes his books, When he 
has mapped out his chapters he writes the first draft 
on one side of a small double sheet, the opposite page 
remaining blank. As soon as each chapter is fin- 
ished, he revises it with Mme. Daudet, re-writing the 
chapters on the blank pages. From these two copies 
he makes a third one, and when that goes to the 
printer there are still several erasures on it. To find 
just the right word and phrase, to avoid using worn-out 
expressions and similes is what continually worries this 
seeker after the ideal. 

About three years ago Daudet left his apartments 
near the Luxembourg Garden and now lives in the 
Rue de Bellechasse, where he has a garden of his 
own. His house is full of flowers and birds. Lead- 
ing from the vestibule, on the right is his library, filled 
with book shelves curiously ornamented in ivory. In 
a corner is a tall writing-desk, which brings the paper 
near to his eye when he works standing, for this minute 
observer of everything is very near-sighted. In the 
middle of the room there is a large table strewn with 
books and papers in seeming disorder; on the walls 
a few pictures and a fine etching of Gustav Flaubert. 
If you are an intimate friend of the novelist, he gen- 
erally improves the odcasion of your visit to light his 
pipe and smoke while talking. On Thursday even- 
ings, in winter, the house is thrown open to his friends, 
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and then he is seen at his best. Exuberant to an ex- 
traordinary degree when he is with his familiars, he is 
shy and almost timid in the presence of strangers. 
Surrounded by persons whom he knows well, he pours 
forth his ideas in true meridional fashion—and accent. 
In his character, Daudet is a thorough Southerner, 
and there is more than one trait of ‘‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan”’ that might apply to himself. From the style 
of his books it may be imagined that he is a brilliant and 
picturesque conversationalist; he writes just as he talks. 

In summer Daudet goes to Champrosay, a little vil- 
lage overlooking the Seine, and situated on the edge 
of the forest of Sénart. There he has a large park 
running down to the river, and a spacious and elegant 
house, very simply furnished, almost empty, in fact, 
for neither the novelist nor his wife cares to transport 
their dzbe/o¢s into the country. The only object of 
luxury is the piano, both the master and Mme. Daudet 
being very fond of music. Daudet’s country library 
is confined to Shakspeare, Michelet, Sainte Beuve and 
Chateaubriand. While at Champrosay Daudet works 
a great deal, in spite of his health, which is not strong 
at the present time; he suffers terribly from nervous 
affections. His next important work will probably be 
a study of nervous maladies; he has already accumu- 
lated a large amount of material drawn from the 
observation of his own case, as well as from a good 
many notes taken about friends who suffer from such 
troubles. He is now finishing a short village romance, 
the scene of which is laid at Champrosay. 

Daudet is of average height, high-shouldered, 
slender rather than stout; he has a fine head covered 
with a forest of thick hair falling upon his forehead, 
neck and shoulders. Some have compared him 
to a tenor just on the point of singing a sentimental 
romance, and still others to a Merovingian. His face, 
which used to be rosy, is now a dull, ivory white, and 
his features have become drawn by work and physical 
suffering. His nose is fine and arched, the lips strong. 
He wears a moustache, and a dark, pointed, silky 


beard, and and has never shaved, because, says one’ 


of his friends, he is so near-sighted that he could not see 
his chin. A single eye-glass, worn in the left eye, 
completes the ensemble of this celebrated and curious 
physiognomy. 

The author of ‘‘The Immortal’ has two boys, 
and a little girl three years old. The eldest son, now 
about twenty, is to be a doctor; the second son may 
possibly follow in the footsteps of his father. As for 
mademoiselle, she contents herself for the present with 
making ‘“‘ mud pies’’ in her father’s garden. This does 
not prevent her from being so sweet that at table she 
is passed from hand to hand to be kissed—which 
serves in place of dessert. New York Epoch. 


=The September volume of the Canterbury Poets 
is ‘‘The Southey Poems,” edited by Sidney R. 
Thompson. 
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AFTER ALL, AN UNCORRUPT PASSAGE. 


There is a passage in ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice”’ 
which, when I edited the play some months ago, I felt 
convinced was corrupt, and would have been willing 
at any minute to have denounced it in private much 
less guardedly than I criticised it in print. 

Gratiano says to Shylock, in the Trial Scene 


(IV., i, 133) :— 
Thy currish spirit 
Govern’d a wolf, who hanged for human slaughter : 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 


Now, it seemed to me indisputable that Professor 
Allen is right in saying that Gratiano, though he says 
wolf, evidently was thinking of a wolfish man—a 
murderer. Wolves, forsooth, are never hung on a 
gallows ; men are hung, not animals. Wherefore, I 
conjectured that the whole sentence was corrupt, and 
that it had been inserted, probably, by some actor as 
a “gag” containing an allusion to the recent hanging 
of the Jew, Dr. Lopez, and I pointed triumphantly to 
the fact that, although by omitting the whole sentence 
the lines would be broken, the dismembered verses 
would nevertheless fit together after the excision with 
rhythmic nicety and exactness, Any expert in read- 
ing between lines can there, in that note in Zhe New 
Variorum edition, detect the self-complacent smirk of 
an editorial Q. E. D. 

But mark the fall of pride! 

I picked up by chance the other day that very 
entertaining account of the travels in ‘ Engelland”’ 
of the “Effulgent, High-born Prince and Sir, Sir” 
Frederick, (to translate literally, the grandiloquent 
German) Duke of Wirtemberg and Teckh, etc., etc., 
in 1592, and written by his Secretary, Jacob Rathgeben. 
The volume was printed in 1604, and on page 24, 
vecto, the journey from Oxford (or, as it is called 
“‘Ochsenfurt’’) to London is described with some 
minuteness. At one place between ‘“‘ Winsello”’ and 
‘‘ Bethore”’ there is a sandy plain or heath, whereon 
are many wild rabbits which are not kept in warrens, 
but run at large, so that one can see fifty or sixty at a 
time, ‘‘wo man auch,” continues the faithful, obser- 
vant Secretary, ‘‘in solcher Gegnet wilde Kiider [what 
this animal is I do not know;; if it is the old German 
for Kater, a tom-cat, it shows that when Shylock 
accuses Launcelot of sleeping ‘‘ by day more than the 
wild cat,’’ the illustration might have been more 
familiar than it is to us] IItis, oder sonsten Raubudégel 
fangt, die den Kéniglin Schaden zufiigen, hengt man 
dieselbigen an ein Galgen, wie die Wé6lff, zeucht 
ihnen aber zuuor die Haut ab.’ Or, in English‘ 
“In the region round about they catch Kiider, 
fitchews, or birds of prey, which injure these rabbits . 
and these marauders, after having flayed them, the 
people hang on a gallows, as they do wolves.” 

When siad/ we learn “ hands off,’’ and that Shakes- 
peareis always right? Where thetextisclear,few dreams 
are more delusive than that we can change a single 
phrase.— Horace Howard Furness in Shakespeariana, 
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REVIEWS. 


BIRDS WHICH INTEREST GUNNERS. 


NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS WHICH INTEREST 
GUNNERS. With descriptions in language understanded 
of the people. By Gurdon Trumbull. 8vo, Sold by 
Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 


A handsomely made book on the publishers’ side, 
and on the part of the author a novel and genuine 
piece of work, made up mostly of information not to 
be had elsewhere. It will not fail to take and hold its 
own place; and for no small part of the bird-loving 
public it will answer all the purpose of the more 
systematic treatises like Coues’s ‘‘ Key” or Ridgway’s 
“‘Manual.”’ It treats of all the recognized game-birds 
of Eastern North America, sixty-one in number 
according to the author’s count, belonging to the 
goose and duck family, the gallinaceous order, and 
the plover, snipe, and rail families; and the subject 
is handled in such a way that no one can fail to 
identify his bird at a moment’s notice. For we have 
here, strange to say, descriptions “in language un- 
derstanded of the people’’; and lest even this may 
not suffice, a good “ portrait’ of each species, clear 
as a professor’s blackboard diagram of a proposition 
in Euclid—and, we may add, equally artistic. * * * 

But what of these ‘‘names”’ of birds, standing at 
the head of the book’s title? Mr. Trumbull’s descrip- 
tions and figures are but a means to his end of giving 
us the names by which our game is known—known 
to the people—to our gunners, “a class of men who 
earn a livelihood by shooting birds ”—known to 
“that helpless but interesting creature, the true 
sportsman,” as our author styles him—but mostly 
unknown to the compilers of technical synonymy. 
It is no unusual thing for a bird to have half-a-dozen 
generic names, a dozen specific names, and several 
dozen binominal designations variously compounded 
of these two terms, according to the letter of the law 
of ornithological nomenclature. Our author, with a 
fine instinct of self-preservation, selects that one of 
them which the American Ornithologists’ Union has 
stamped with orthodoxy; provided with which, with 
his description, and with his figure, as a trigonome- 
trical basis, he proceeds to survey the whole field. 
He seeks literally the ‘‘ winged words”; the living 
and spoken vernacular names are his game; and the 
number of these that he brings to book are simply 
astounding. 

We cannot count them; but a little ciphering over 
the eleven pages of triple-column index shows con- 
siderably more than a thousand names for three-score 
birds. They certainly average over sixteen sapiece, 
and sometimes run up to forty, fifty, or more. Com- 
paratively few of these are variants of one another, or 
among the dmaf Aeydueva; the great majority are 
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straight-out distinctive names, in which single nouns, 
as distinguished from descriptive phrases or com- 
pounced epithets, are conspicuously numerous. It 
wouid be a pretty liberal education in the genesis of 
language to con over the list Mr. Trumbull gives, and 
see how this or that ‘ point’’ about a bird has been 
seized upon and made a name of. Onomatopceia 
finds great scope, as would be expected, and the 
‘‘bow-wow ”’ theorists in philology might take great 
comfort from Mr. Trumbull’s labors; but after all, 
what a bird Zooks /ike, in the first place, and, secondly, 
what a bird does, rather than what it says when it 
opens its mouth, are, mainly, the seeds of this strange 
crop of nicknames and bye-words. The names, 
too, have to a notable extent the quality of 
spontaneity, naiveness or innocence, so to speak, 
which vouches for their originality and authenticity ; 
they are such as any son of Adam out of Eden should 
apply if he were set to the task said to have been 
given his first parent; and how next to nothing he is 
indebted to the ornithologists or their books is 
vouched by the rarity, nearly the absence, of the 
regular English book-names, Even such common 
names as “hooded merganser,” ‘‘ Hudsonian godwit,”’ 
and ‘‘pectoral sandpiper’’ are almost entirely want- 
ing, showing that these terms, though English, are 
read and not spoken names, except to the literary 
few. They are, in fact, almost as seldom heard out 
of library and museum doors as the corresponding 
technicalities, Lophodytes cucullatus, Limosa hemas- 
tica, and Actodromas maculata. 

Let us see the actual genesis of the names. Take 
the case of a very common duck of our Atlantic 
coast, whose Latin technical name is LZ7ésmatura 
rubida, whose regular book-name is ‘“‘ruddy-duck,”’ 
from the prevailing color of the adult male, translating 
vubida. ‘The generic name, Zrzsmatura, referring to 
a peculiarity of the shape and texture of the tail- 
feathers, has been rendered by the persons who never 
heard of it as ‘stiff-tail,’ ‘quill-tail,’ ‘pintail,’ ‘ bristle- 
tail,’ ‘stick-tail,’ ‘spinetail,’ ‘dip-tail,’ and ‘heavy- 
tail’—all pat enough terms. ‘ Leatherback’ appears 
as the equivalent of ~udéda or ruddy: the bird is the 
duck with a back the color of tanned sole leather. 
The bird has a broad blue bill; straightway it is 
called ‘blue-bill,’ ‘broad-bill,’ and ‘spoon-bill.’ It 
has a dark steel-blue crown: itis a ‘steelhead.’ It 
is a fat, chunky little fowl; therefore is it a ‘ butter- 
duck,’ ‘butter-ball,’’ ‘ butter-bowl,’ and ‘dumpling- 
duck.” Its activity makes it a ‘ blatherskite,’ ‘ bladder- 
scoot,’ ‘blatherscoot,’ batterscoot,’ and ‘ bumblebee- 
coot.’ Is it ever inactive, stupid, or tame? Then it 
becomes a ‘sleepy coot,’ ‘sleepy duck,’ ‘ sleepyhead,’ 
and even a ‘sleepy brother’; likewise a ‘ booby-coot,’ 
a ‘noddy,’ a ‘fool-duck,’ and a ‘deaf-duck.’ But 
not always thus; when alarmed it can dive like a 
flash, and it is then a ‘dipper,’ a ‘ dapper,’ a ‘ dopper’ ; 
even a ‘mud-dipper,’ and a ‘broad-billed dipper,’ 
yea, and a ‘diptail diver,’ a ‘dun diver,’ and 
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a ‘brown diving-teal.’ Then is it hard to kill? Cer- 
tainly, a very ‘tough-head,’ a ‘ hard-head,’ a ‘ hickory- 
head,’ ‘ hard-tack,’ a ‘lightwood knot,’ a ‘ shot: pouch,’ 
a ‘stub-and-twist.’ When it flusters over the water 
it is a ‘dinkey’ or a ‘dickey’; and, for the same 
reason, perhaps, it is a ‘paddy-whack,’ or a plain 
‘paddy.’ Do the people, after all, have some trouble 
in classifying the bird systematically ? It would seem 
so, for it is not only a ‘ duck’ and a ‘diver’ of several 
kinds, but some kind of a ‘ goose,’ ‘ widgeon,’ ‘ teal,’ 
and ‘coot,’ and a ‘water-partridge,’ and a ‘rook.’ 
“Just think of it,’’ exclaims our author in his rich 
embarrassment and consternation; ‘a duck called a 
rook under the very shadow of the Smithsonian !”’ 

Perhaps the ruddy duck, with its fifty or sixty 
names, all outside of books, is a little exceptional ; 
but the process and result of name-making are the 
same in all cases, mutatis mutandis. And now we 
begin to see what a very interesting book Mr. Trum- 
bull has made. Itis far from a mere list of names, 
and our author takes us by the hand through the 
mazes of myrionymy safely, surely, and pleasantly, 
if not also swiftly. It is a scholarly, leisurely, bookish 
book, smelling of the library shelves and the easy- 
chair, after the muddy boots and shooting-iron have 
been put away. Well-known faces greet us among 
those who have stood sponsors at the christenings of 
our birds, from Catesby and Edwards, Lawson and 
that old thief, John Brickell, Bartram and Barton, 
President Jefferson and others of generations gone, 
to the ‘Frank Foresters”’ of yesterday, and the 
Charles Hallocks of to-day. The ensemble is a 
charming picture, especially as it is lighted up with 
the author’s own gleams of never-failing good-humor 
and quiet fun. How many times he laughed outright 
in writing it we may never know, but the gloomiest 
reviewer may not be exempt from a certain contagion. 
Take this, for example, a perennial Joe Miller, as 
good to-day as ever: 

‘*Wilson relates a funny anecdote connected with 
the passage of a New York game law in 1791. ‘The 
bill was entitled ‘‘An Act for the Preservation of 
Heath-hen, and other game.”’ The honest chairman 
of the Assembly—no sportsman, I suppose—read the 
title ““An Act for the Preservation of heathen and 
other Gime,” which seemed to astonish the Northern 


members, who could not see the propriety of preserv- 
ing Indians, or any other heathen.’”’ 


The Nation. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, $1.90; by mail, $2.12. 


‘Fifty Years Ago”’ is not a novel, but it is doing it but 
scant justice to say that it is more amusing than many 
novels. The author's desire, we learn from his 
preface, was to ‘‘ present a picture of society in this 
country as it was when the Queen ascended the 
Throne.” The keynote of the book is contained in 
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another sentence of the preface: — ‘ Meantime, 
remember this. As nearly as possible, fifty years ago, 
the eighteenth century passed away. It died slowly; 
its end was scarcely marked.’ Such of our readers 
as are old-fashioned enough to have read Gibbon’s 
great History may remember the parallel which he 
draws between the state of modern Europe and that 
of the Roman Empire under the Antonines. The 
historian seems scarcely aware of any material 
difference between the two; Marcus Aurelius could 
travel post as fast as Gibbon could; if Gibbon under- 
took a sea voyage he was at the mercy of the wind 
and tide, just as Marcus Aurelius was seventeen 
centuries beforehim. * * * 

Demonstrativeness, if we may coin a word, seems 
to have been crushed out of us moderns by the hurry 
amid which our lives are spent. The tear of 
sensibility seldom bedews our manly cheeks, while 
our ideas of amusement are utterly opposed to those 
of fifty years ago. ‘‘A picture by Du Maurier in 
Punch once represented a man singing a comic song 
atan ‘At Home.’ Nobody laughed; some few faces 
expressed wonder; some, pity; some, contempt; a 
few, indignation; but not one face smiled. Consider 
the difference ; in the year 1837 every face would have 
been broadened out in a grin.” ’Arry, Mr. Besant 
acutely points out, is a survival; just as the comb in 
the coster girl’s back hair is a survival of the Spanish 
combs and mantillas which came into vogue during 
the Peninsular War. Taine remarks of us at the 
present day, ‘‘ Les Anglais parlent extrémement bas,” 
and contrasts the quiet of an English crowd with the 
noise of Arabs or ‘‘ meridionals.’’ Walter Scott, in a 
letter to Joanna Baillie, dated Paris, 1815, remarks, 
‘All our young men (officers) pique themselves on 
imitating the Duke of Wellington in nonchalance and 
coolness of manner.’’ This, no doubt, was the thin 
edge of the wedge, which since that period has 
broadened until it has swept away the comic song, 
the practical joker, Bob Sawyer, Mr. Ledbury, and all 
those boisterous forms of amusement of which we 
read with wonder in the works of Theodore Hook and 
Albert Smith, and in a lesser degree in “Pickwick,” that 
prose idyl of cockney life, fit swan-song of the 
‘quiet century’’ which, as Mr. Besant reminds us, 
really lingered on till the death of William IV. 
Sam Weller was quite satisfied with the-day-but-one- 
before-yesterday’s paper. In London, too! What 
a contrast to our feverish fifth editions and special 
editions! As Lamb says of an old paper, ‘We 
resent the stale thing as a sort of affront.” Hereisa 
picture of a cabriolet, with the driver perched upon a 
sort of bracket on the right side. Is this the cause or 
the effect of the rule of keeping to the left in driving, 
which obtains in no country except our own? This 


was the vehicle which, with three people squeezed into 
it besides the driver, was seen to proceed at a rapid 
pace up Goswell Street to Mrs. Bardell’s door, on the 


” 


day of the memorable excursion to the ‘‘ Spaniards 
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—there is a picture of the “‘ Spaniards” in Mr. Besant's 
book—and in which Mr. Pickwick talked to the driver 
as he drove to the ‘Golden Cross.” There is no 
drawing of a hackney-coach; the ancestor, we presume, 
from which the modern four-wheeler has been evolved- 
Speaking of the worship of horseflesh in 1837, our 
author says of the young Londoner that ‘‘to ride was 
his greatest ambition,” but he does not discuss the 
effect which this ambition had upon the legs of that 
remote period. That part of the garments of fifty 
years ago which Miss Griselda Oldbuck observed that 
‘it did not become a leddy to particulareeze’’ bore 
remarkable tribute to the horsey tastes of the time. 
Mr. Pickwick's gaiters are immortal. Micawber wore 
a species of compromise. We are surprised to see 
a portrait of Sir Francis Burdett in trousers. He was 
one of the last men who habitually wore top-boots. 
Nowadays, we only see them on the legs of stable 
helps, travestied as postboys at a wedding. 

Much information on the subjects of drink and 
dress may be obtained from a careful perusal of 
Jos Sedley’s proceedings between Southampton and 
London; °*o *" = 

Mr. Besant says nothing of the decline and fall of 
wigs. Though they were fallen from their high estate, 
an observant man might have found plenty of wigs 
in 1837. Hair-powder, too—did not Sergeant Snubbin 
wear hair-powder? What opportunities both must 
have offered to the practical joker. Instead, however, 
of blaming him for his omissions, let us be grateful 
for what we find in his old curiosity shop, and bear in 
mind the words of his preface :— 

In compiling even such a modest work as the 
present one is constantly attended by a haunting 
dread of having forgotten something necessary to 
complete the picture.* * * At this very last moment 
the Spirit of Memory whispers in my ear, ‘‘ Did you 
remember to speak of the high fireplaces, the open 
chimneys—up which half the heat mounted—the 
broad hobs, and the high fenders, with the fronts 
pierced, in front of which people’s feet were always 
cold? Did you remember that the pin of the period 
had its head composed of a separate piece of wire 
rolled round? that steel pens were either as yet 
unknown, or were precious and costly things? that 
the quill was always wanting a fresh nib? that the 
wax match did not exist? that in the country they still 
used the old-fashioned brimstone match? that the 
nightlight of the period was a rush candle stuck in a 
tin cylinder full of holes? and that all the ladies 
dresses had hooks and eyes behind ?”” 

Saturday Review. 


LOWELL’S POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


I2mo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Mr. Lowell has done what probably no one else in the 
country who has written as much would have the 
courage to do—collected and republished a dozen of 
his political essays covering a period of twenty years, 
beginning with a philippic against the cowardice of the 
American Tract Society in 1858, and ending with an 
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eloquent description of the place of the ‘‘Independent 
in Politics,” in 1888. When one remembers the 
variety of experiences with which that period has 
been crowded, the number of political prophets whom 
it has brought to naught, the number of political 
sages whom it has stripped of their wisdom, and ex- 
posed to the scorn or pity of the younger generation, 
he needs to be thrice armed who steps into the arena, 
as Mr. Lowell has done, laden with ‘‘back numbers,” 
and challenges the criticism of all comers for the 
doubts and fears, and hopes and expectations, of half 
a lifetime. The challenge is the more remarkable 
because we think it may be said that he has been far 
better known to the American public during the past 
thirty years as a poet and literary man than as a 
political philosopher or observer. The ‘Biglow 
Papers ”’ were full of political shrewdness, it is true, 
but those who witnessed their beginnings ascribed 
Mr. Lowell's excursions into politics more to philan- 
thropic horror of slavery than to interest in the art of 
government. It was not until the war broke out that 
he really made his appearance as a political observer. 

The article on the ‘‘ American Tract Society” is a 
sermon in elementary morals preached to a religious 
association. It is mainly interesting now as a 
memorial of Mr. Lowell’s courage in evil days. That 
it should have been necessary to make such an 
exposition of Christian duty to an organization de- 
voted to the work of spreading the Gospel, is a kind 
of thing which history never satisfactorily ex- 
plains... *  *:.* 

Where Mr Lowell shines most is in his clear 
presentation, through the cloudy and bewildering 
days of 1860-61, of the real issue between the North 
and South, and his masterful exposure of the folly 
and futility of the various schemes of compromise, 
avoidance, or postponement, with which the air was 
full until after the Seven Days before Richmond. To 
him “the election in November [1860], whatever its 
result, was to settle for many years to come the 
question whether the American idea was to govern this 
continent, whether the Occidental or Oriental theory 
of society was to mould our future.”’ In the following 
year (1861), he was equally sure ‘‘that the United 
States are a nation, and not a mass meeting; that 
theirs is a government and not a caucus—a govern- 
ment that was meant to be capable, and is capable, 
of something more than the helpless A/ease don’t of 
the village constable; that they have executive and 
administrative officers that are not mere puppet 
figures to go through the motions of an objectless 
activity, but arms and hands that become supple to 
do the will of the people, so soon as that will becomes 
conscious and defines its purpose.”’ In 1864 he said 
that ‘‘war means now, consciously with many, un- 
consciously with most, but inevitably, abolition. 
Nothing can save slavery but peace. Let its doom be 
once accomplished, and the bond between 
the men at the South who were willing to destroy the 
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Union, and those at the North who only wish to save 
it for the sake of slavery will be broken. . . . 
The mass of the Southern people will not feel too 
keenly the loss of a kind of property in which they 
had no share,while, it made them underlings, nor will 
they find it hard to reconcile themselves with a 
government from which they had no real cause of 
estrangement. If the war be waged manfully, as 
becomes a thoughtful people, without insult or child- 
ish triumph in success, if we meet opinion with wiser 
opinion, waste no time in badgering prejudice till it 
becomes hostility, and attack slavery as a crime 
against the nation and not as an individual sin, 
tt will end we believe, in making us the most powerful 
and prosperous community the world ever saw.” 

The review of McClellan’s Report, in 1864, is the 
best example in the collection of Mr. Lowell’s powers 
of political discussion. Nothing could be happier or 
more acute than his definition of the relation either 
of a successful or unsuccessful military commander 
to the civil government which he serves, or keener 
than his analysis of Gen. McClellan’s character as a 
strategist, and of his own explanation of his opera- 
tions, 

The closing article, on ‘‘ The Place of the Independ- 
ent in Politics,” is still fresh in the minds of our 
readers. Any one who reaches it through the 
volume before us will miss the triumphant note of the 
preceding essays, and will, perhaps, find it a reason 
for believing that Mr. Lowell, in writing about the 
war and its effects, was animated by more enthusiasm 
than he imagined. He has lived to see the dull days 
which are sure to follow every revolutionary epoch, 
when the heroes are dead and the great memories are 
waxing faint, and a new generation has come on the 
stage which is still uncertain what use to make of the 
glory won for it by its fathers, or what duties it im- 
poses. But he readily finds in the situation a hundred 
lessons for those who have reaped the fruits without 
sharing the sacrifices of the war, and extracts, as 
hardly any other living writer can, from the very 
disappointments and shortcomings of the restored 
Union, new reasons for patriotic toil and endeavor. 

The Nation. 


AN ENGLISH STATESMAN. 


HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs.J.R.Green. Twelve 
English Statesmen Series. 12mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 
45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


Mrs. Green is well known as the widow of the writer 
of one of the most deservedly popular historical 
works of recent years, and as the accomplished editor 
of some of her husband’s writings. The volume 
under consideration is, so far as we are aware, the 
first independent work that she has given to the public. 
It is an admirable little book, and one that will com- 
pare favorably with the essays that have preceded it 
and that are from the pens of authors of high repute. 
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Mrs. Green regards Henry II as a formative and 
epoch-making English statesman, for the reason that 
it was by his power that England, Ireland and Scot- 
land were brought to some effective acknowledgment 
of acommon suzerain lord, and the foundations laid 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Mrs. Green represents that, although Henry II was a 
foreign king, who never spoke the English tongue, 
that although he moved for the most part in a foreign 
camp, surrounded with a motley host of Brabancons 
and hirelings, and who in intervals snatched from 
foreign wars managed for a few months to go to his 
island kingdom and carry out a policy which took 
little heed of the great moral forces that were at work 
among the people, he nevertheless abolished feudalism 
as a system of government and left it little more than 
a system of land tenure; he defined the relations 
established between Church and State, he preserved 
the traditions of self-government which had been 
handed down from the earliest times of English his- 
tory, and he established the judicial system whose 
main features have been preserved to our own day, 
This book, like the others of the series to which it 
belongs, is brief, and it is within the compass of a 
little more than 200 pages—not very closely printed 
pages—that the author contrived to tell her story. 
The narration, however, is a singularly complete one, 
and one which sets forth with remarkable explicitness 
the conditions under which Henry worked and the 
nature of the reforms which he effected or which were 
effected through his policy, and the definite influences 
which he exercised on the formation of the English 
Constitution as it has come down to the men of the 
present day, and as it affected the governments of the 
English-speaking people on this side of the Atlantic 
and in other portions of the globe. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo. Sold by Wana- 
maker, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 
The power of riches and the wonders of electricity 
are undoubtingly surprising, and in the hands of a 
clever novelist they are unlimited. The uses to which 
Mr. Crawford has put them in his new book ‘ With 
the Immortals ’’ (which is not exactly a novel, but is 
certainly a work of fiction) may be briefly stated. In 
January Mr. Chard, with the help of his wife and 
sister and his mother-in-law, Lady Brenda, started the 
idea of buying a ruined castle near Castellamare, re- 
storing it, and settling down to make experiments in 
electric lighting. ‘‘ Before the end of April the castle 
was bought, repaired, and luxuriously furnished, the 
beds were made, the French chef had ordered the 
kitchen fires to be lighted,” and Mr. Chard had found 
that a ducal title had been thrown into his bargain. 
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The experiments were highly successful, and Mr. 
Chard was convinced ‘‘that the force of his constant 
current was sufficient to run atrain of two hundred 
tons at the rate of a hundred miles an hour. .. . . If 
a few hundred yards of collectors could produce such 
effects, what might be expected from an apparatus 
covering a mile of sea coast?” He thereupon illu- 
minated the mountains, and, whatever he may have 
expected, the result was a terrific thunderstorm, and 
after it had subsided the appearance at convenient 
intervals of Heine, Chopin, Czsar, Francis I., 
Lionardo da Vinci, Dr. Johnson, Pascal, and the 
Sirens. Mr. Chard and the ladies of his family re- 
ceived the strange guests without any vulgar astonish- 
ment. Unfortunately the Immortals used the rare 
chance which Mr. Chard’s electrical experiments had 
given them for no better purpose than to discuss with 
each other and their hosts such abstract questions as 
the nature of love and the true definition of wit, and 
(as old people are apt to do) to make discursive 
monologues about the events of their past lives. The 
better-informed members of the ghostly party also 
took a pleasure in discussing historical matters, and 
in this part of his imaginary conversations Mr. . 
Crawford's ability is best shown. The taste for 
dialogues of the dead has frequently shown 
itself from time to time, from Lucian to Mr. Traill, 
and the amount of entertainment which may be got 
from this branch of literature may, perhaps, be rightly 
left for every one to decide for himself. But, at all 
events, it may be laid down that experiments in such 
conversations are as dangerous as Mr. Chard's experi- 
ments in electric lighting. Mr. Crawford has un- 
doubtedly displayed a great quantity of information, 
and has succeeded in making some of his immortals 
say a good thing or two; but, on the whole, their 
didactic talk is wearisome. There is, however, a con- 
siderable tendency to use the novel as a vehicle for 
discussion, and Mr. Crawford’s readers, who are 
always pleased to meet him as a novelist, may be 
glad to think that he has delivered himself of so 
much didactic matter in a separate publication. The 
book is not free from mistakes of fact. Cesar 
certainly should have known that the inscription in 
St. Paul's in memory of Wren is not “ Simonumentum 
gueris circumspice,” but “requiris’; and Dr. 
Johnson would hardly have spoken of “ Mr. Darwin's 
book upon the origin of man.” _Into the soundness 
of Czsar’s views upon historical events it is not 
necessary to enter. He is of opinion that Italy asa 
nation is a failure, and that the resuscitation of the 
German empire is largely due to the imperial tra- 
ditions founded by Charlemagne. Mr. Crawford's 
boldest attempt is shown in allotting so much space to 
Heine, and his failure is most signal over a poor joke 
which Heine is made to labour into shape in the space 
of nearly two pages. When finished it comes out 
thus: ‘‘ Professors are two-legged featherless animals. 
A goose need only make quills of his feathers and 
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sign himself Professor Doctor Gans.”’ It is, perhaps, 
well that the book is, on the whole, extremely serious. 
Atheneum. 


A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

By Lucas Malet. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 

60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 

45 cents. 
‘““A Counsel of Perfection’ has not the power of 
‘‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife,”’ but in finish and delicacy 
of workmanship, it contains, we think, the most 
perfect art which Lucas Malet has produced. Itisa 
much more agreeable tale than either ‘“‘ Mrs. Lorimer”’ 
or “Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” and though much 
slighter in every way and embodying less power and 
passion than the latter, yet it has much less of the 
flavour of cynicism which a little disfigured that very 
impressive story. ‘A Counsel of Perfection’’ does 
not aim very high; but it is such a perfect piece of 
execution, and works out with so fine a touch all that 
it does aim at, that it would require us to go back to 
Miss Austen to find anything that better deserved the 
praise of fine form, fine grouping, fine colouring, 
humorous delineation and precision of design. In 
the sketch of the selfish scholar, Dr. Casteen, who 
appropriates his daughter so unrelentingly and so 
coldly to his own service, we fancied at first that there 
was something too much of a reminiscence of George 
Eliot’s sketch of Mr. Casaubon. But there is very 
little real likeness. Dr. Casteen has all the excuse of 
a really learned and able man who has himself taught 
his daughter all she knows, and has become accus- 
tomed to think that she really takes the same pride in 
his work which he himself takes in it, so that there is 
in this case none of the disgust which the reader 
necessarily feels when Mr. Casaubon takes advantage 
of the enthusiasm of a beautiful girl who does not 
know the world, to obtain a wife whom he expects to 
waste herself in assisting a confused-minded old 
pedant to believe heartily in himself, which he had 
never succeeded in doing, and which Dorothea Brooke 
certainly does not contrive to help him to do. The 
selfish absorption of Dr. Casteen in his work, and his 
complete unconsciousness of his daughter's pallid 
life, fading youth and great need of living interests, is 
not, of course, a pleasing picture, but it is a natural 
picture when we compare it with Mr. Casaubon’s 
fretful monopoly of his beautiful young wife’s time 
and devotion, and his jealousy of her wish to interest 
herself in the advancement of his own nephew. And 
the very fact that Lydia Casteen is by no means so 
voluntary and self-immolated a victim to her father as 
Dorothea Brooke was to Mr. Casaubon, the very fact 
that she is quite conscious of her father’s selfishness 
and coldness, and that the whole interest of the book 
depends on the issue of the controversy which arises 
in her own heart as to whether she should or should 
not break away from his exacting claims upon her, 
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makes the story much more natural and tolerable 
than the story of a self-immolation which began in 
the eager cravings of a noble heart very ignorant of 
itself, and then engaged in a much less natural 
enterprise that Lydia Casteen’s work of filial devotion, 
On the whole, we find Dr. Casteen a much less dis- 
agreeable character than Mr. Casaubon, and Lydia 
Casteen a much better defined as well as more refined 
character than Dorothea, though, of course, we do not 
mean to suggest that this delicate little story bears 
any comparison in general power to the most powerful 
of all George Eliot's works. Lydia Casteen is a study 
in pale and liquid colors of the most transparent 
beauty, and very seldom have we met with a greater 
success. Onemightalmostsay of hercharacter, indeed, 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne said of his ‘‘ Twice Told 
Tales ’’—“If you would see anything in it, it requires 
to be read in the clear, brown, twilight atmosphere in 
which it was written; if opened in the sunshine, it is 
apt to look exceedingly like a volume of blank pages;”’ 
but then, that would be only a vivid way of explaining 
how delicate is the shading, how soft the tints, how 
tender the whole substance of the sketch, and that 
you must not compare it in imagination with anything 
massive, rich and passionate, on pain of certain dis- 
appointment. Nevertheless, the study of Lydia Casteen 
is singularly beautiful, and in spite of the faint tone 
of the coloring, in spite of the deficiency of vitality in 
her career, there is more of genuine though delicate 
strength in her, than in almost any heroine of our 
recent literature. She knows herself, and is perfectly 
clear as to what she intends to do, and she does it. 
It would be difficult to surpass the dignity of gentle 
self-assertion in the words in which she declines to 
work any more for her father on the day on which 
she receives the news which appears to attribute not 
only faithlessness, but immorality as well as faithless- 
ness, to her lover. 

Nor would it be easy to surpass in skill the picture 
of that middle-aged man of the world who has the 
insight to see the beauty of Miss Casteen’s character, 
and the self-possession and savoir faire which—partly 
no doubt because she was so little accustomed to 
anything of the kind—enabled him to make an 
impression on her somewhat extreme reticence and 
inexperience. Antony Hammond's pleasant self-sat- 
isfaction in his own acuteness, the irony, levelled 
chiefly at himself, with which he breaks through Miss 
Casteen’s reserve, the selfishness tempered by really 
fine taste and fine sentiment which keeps him vacilla- 
ting between the wish to gain her and the fear to find 
her too great a restraint upon his love of ease, and 
also that general shallowness of his nature which 
lowers the effectiveness of his unquestionable talents, 
are all painted with singular force and skill. * * * 
But the triumph of art is in the close, where Lydia 
refuses Antony Hammond without denying that she 
loves him, partly because she feels certain that they 
could not be happy together—which is no doubt true— 
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partly because she feels that her duty to her father 
outweighs any duty she owes to the man who has 
managed, in spite of his superficiality of nature, 
somehow to touch her heart. The end is, to our 
thinking, perfectly satisfactory, the more so that the 
only fault we have to find with Miss Casteen is that 
she has been accessible to the attentions of such a 
man as Antony Hammond, who, with all his talents 
and kindness of temperament, isa poor creature after 
all. Indeed, it is part of Lucas Malet’s intention to 
make him so. She is never quite satisfied unless one 
of her principal characters, either the hero or the 
heroine, affords a striking illustration of the poverty 
of human nature. Perhaps after that remark we 
ought to add that Lucas Malet makes up in some 
degree for the cynicism of her picture of Lydia 
Casteen’s only experience of love, by the softening of 
Dr. Casteen’s demeanour in the closing scene of the 
story, when he becomes sensible of the sacrifice that 
his daughter has made for him, and indicates his 
gratitude for it. That touch is not entirely in her 
manner, and is some set-off against the hardness, zo¢ 
certainly of its gentle and beautiful heroine, but of its 
chronicler. London Spectator. 


LIFE ON THE SEASHORE. 


THE ANIMAL LIFE OF OUR SEASHORE. With special 
reference to the New Jersey coast and the southern 
shore of Long Island. By Angelo Heilprin. Illustrated, 
12mo, Sold by Wanamaker, go cents; by mail, $1.00; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


Professor Heilprin’s object in preparing this little 
book has been to put into the hands of visitors to the 
seashore such information with regard to the marine 
life with which they will be apt to come in contact in 
their strolls upon the beach, as will enable them to 
enjoy and understand them, and to enjoy the society 
of the humble forms of animal life that abound in the 
water and on the shore. The book has been prepared 
for a popular audience, it has been couched as far as 
possible in unscientific terms, and the author’s 
evident intention has been to interest his audience in 
certain things rather than in certain words. The 
book is divided into six sections, all of which are 
properly sub-headed in such a way that consultation 
of the book is easy; and the several chapters describe 
“ The Shell-Fish of the Coast,” ‘Squirts, Polyps, and 
Jelly-Fishes,” ‘‘Star-Fishes, Sea-Urchins, and Sea- 
Cucumbers,” “ Our Carcinological Friends,” ‘‘ Worms, 
Moss-Folyps, Sponges, etc.” and ‘‘ Some Coastwise 
Fishes.” The illustrations are numerous, and 
abundantly sufficient for all purposes, and the book is 
carefully written, and it should, and doubtless will, be 
be regarded as a pleasant companion by multitudes of 
those who, at this season of the year, seek their 
pleasuring at the seashore. Professor Heilprin is a 
well-known expert with regard to the subject-matter 
which he has undertaken to discuss, and his book is 
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one that even those who can lay some claim to being 
students of science will doubtless find interesting and 
entertaining. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


GEORGE MacDONALD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE Erect Lapy. By George MacDonald. 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper. 
by Wanamaker, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 cents. 


This book will probably find its way into the 
hands of some few unfriendly critics, and they will 
have the gratification of being able to make various 
remarks which will look strongly condemnatory and be 
at the same time perfectly true. They may, for 
example, remark that the story is very fragmentary, 
and in part improbable, with that kind of improba- 
bility which deadens rather than excites interest ; that 
the long-drawn conversations, filled with what may be 
called spiritual hair-splitting, leave behind them little 
sense of reality; and that the characters, instead of 
being flesh-and-blood human beings who stand firmly 
upon their feet, are mere concrete embodiments of 
certain spiritual states. If we read such a criticism, 
we could not declare it wholly unjust, and yet we 
should feel that it really missed the mark. If a man 
writes books which are for any reason worth reading— 
and that Mr. MacDonald's books come under that 
category will hardly be denied by anybody—the point 
which is of main interest to any intelligent critic or 
reader is what he does, not what he fails todo. Now, 
Mr. MacDonald isa poetical mystic who adds to his keen 
spiritual vision, which is almost always true, a creative 
faculty which, though very fine when seen at its best, 
as in ‘Alec Forbes” and *‘ Robert Falconer,’’ is more 
unequal and less to be depended upon. In ‘The 
Elect Lady,” there is certainly a want of constructive 
cohesion, and the incident of the disappearance of 
the Cellini chalice, which provides the element of 
mystery, is by no means well managed; but the book 
is so rich in imaginative beauty and fine insight into 
the mysteries of spiritual life and growth, that the 
presence of these defects will hardly be felt by any 
reader who does not read fora critical purpose. If 
we do not call it a novel or a romance, but a parahle 
of the inner life, they disappear altogether from vision 
and the impression then given is one of unalloyed 
satisfaction. Even Mr. MacDonald has never written 
anything more winningly beautiful than the story of 
how the three children, Andrew and Sandy and 
Dawtie, formed their little ecc/séa of ‘‘two or three,” 
or anything weightier in ethical impressiveness than 
the chapters which tell how Dawtie wrestled with the 
divine love which casts out fear, to exorcise the 
demon of covetousness which had set up a hitherto 
unchallenged dominion in the heart of her aged 
master. Every reader who cares for what is specially 
characteristic and individual in Mr. MacDonald's 
work, will find in ‘‘The Elect Lady” all the old 
familiar charm. London Spectator. 


Apple- 
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NOTES. 


=Edith Thomas, the poet, is to assist next season 
in editing St. Nicholas. 


=John Ruskin has written sixty-four books, and his 
annual receipts from his publisher reach $20,000. 


=The success of the Boston Writer has heen so 
great that its publishers have decided to double its 
size with the commencement of the third volume. 


=The second volume of Mr. Thomas Stevens’ 
“ Around the World on a Bicycle’”’ is almost ready. 
The material included is from Teheran to Yokohama. 


=Alphonse Daudet is preparing a volume of 
personal reminiscences, which will be published in 
November, under the title ‘‘ Souvenirs d’un Homme 
de Léttres.”’ 


=The writer of ‘Through Green Glasses ’’ has 
just ready a new story. This time it is a tale of 
adventure. It will be issued under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Voyage of the Ark.” 

=The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded 
a silver medal to Sir William Wilson Hunter for his 
paper on “ The Religions of India,” which attracted 
so much attention when read before the society in 
February of this year. 

=Longmans, Green & Co. announce an anony- 
mous novel, ‘‘The Record of a Human Soul,” which 
claims to be the honest account of the struggle ot a 
sceptic, who ardently but unavailingly desired to 
believe, from the coming of the doubt until the hour 
when the doubter at lasts sees a light in heaven. 

=Lippincott’s Magazine for October will publish 
the last manuscript that came from the busy pen of 
the late E. P. Roe. It is an autobiographical sketch, 
in which the author gives many interesting anecdotes 
of his literary career, taking as his title a phrase from 
Matthew Arnold’s attack on America, ‘‘A Native 
Author called Roe.” 

=According to 7ru/h an old portrait of Burns was 
recently bought at a broker’s shop in Toronto for £2. 
It has been carefully cleaned and turns out to be an 
oil painting by Raeburn, dated 1787. The purchaser 
now values it at £2,000, and intends to send it to 
Scotland for exhibition with a view to its sale. This 
picture was bought many years ago at the sale of the 
household effects of a deceased Scotch farmer in 
Canada. 

=In view of the celebration, in 1892, of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America, 
the Italian Government has decided, on the suggestion 
of the Minister of Instruction, to collect and publish 
all the documents and charts relating to Christopher 
Columbus. Twelve thousand lire, annually, have been 
allotted for the next five years for that vast undertaking, 
which is to be carried out by Senator Correnti, with 
the assistance of a learned commission. 
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=Dr. Tschakert, Professor of Church History at 
Ko6nigsberg, has made lately a valuable discovery in 
the town library of that city. He has found a 
number of sermons and scholia by Luther, which 
have never been published, They are of special 
interest, because they belong to the period be- 
tween I519 and 1521, the most active time of 
Luther’s Reformation work, lying between the burning 
of the Papal bull of condemnation and his journey to 
Worms. 

=Mr. Browning’s self-denial in declining $1,000 
offered him to write a short poem in a Boston magazine, 
was far outdone, says James Payn,in The /ndependent, 
by George Eliot. Her first arrangement with the 
publisher of ‘‘Romola” was for no less a sum, it is 
said, than ten thousand guineas. ‘‘As that is so very 
large a figure,” he said, ‘‘I must run it through fifteen 
numbers of the Cornhill.’’ ‘‘No,” she said; ‘‘it must 
finish in twelve numbers, or the artistic effect of the 
story will be lost. I quite understand the necessity 
for its prolongation from a commercial point of view, 
so we'll say seven thousand guineas instead of ten 
thousand.”’ And seven thousand guineas was accord- 
ingly paid for the copyright. Three thousand guineas 
seems a large sum to give up for an artistic scruple 
or even a grain; but she did it. 

ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 


T. H. J.— 

The poem ‘to which you refer is called “The Wood 
Giant”’ and is to be found in the volume entitled “ St. 
Gregory’s Guest, and Other Poems,” by J. G. Whittier. 

S. H. M— 

We take Isidro to be a Spanish Christian name, formed 

from that of Isidor of Seville, the famed saint of the sixth 


century. Isidra is obviously a feminine form of Isidro. 


Cc. C.— 

We would recommend Harper’s Latin Dictionary,'Spiers’ 
and Surenne’s French and English Dictionary, and Kéhler’s 
German and English Dictionary. 

De F, L.— 

The poem beginning “I am dying, Egypt, dying,” is by 
William M. Lytle and is entitled “The Death of Antony.’ 
We find it in “‘ The Library of American Literature.” 


Constant Reader,— 

We think that the expression ‘Cat a Cornered”? must be 
acorruption from the French phrase “Zes Quatre Coins,” the 
name of the popular game “ Puss in the Corner.” 

We have never seen the poetry of Herman Merivale 
published in book form. 

G. W.— 

R, W. Emerson is the author of ‘‘ Society and Solitude.” 
The book consists of twelve essays from the first of which it 
takes its name, The eleven remaining “ chapters’’ are entitled 
‘‘ Civilization,” ‘* Art,” ‘Eloquence,” ‘ Domestic Life,” 
“Farming,” ‘Works and Days,” “ Books,’’ ‘ Clubs,” 
“ Courage,” ‘ Success,” ‘ Old Age.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE 


PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S. 


HISTORY. 


HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green. Twelve 
English Statesmen series, 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents; flexible covers, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


See review in this number, 


STRONGBOW’'S CONQUEST OF IRELAND. Translations 
from the Works of Gerald of Barri, Roger of Howden, 
etc. English History from Contemporary Writers. With 
illustrations and map. By Francis Pierrepont Barnard, 
M. A. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents, 


In this admirable little book are brought together 
translations of all the main extracts from contempo- 
rary or supposed contemporary writers or annalists, 
British and Irish, relating to Strongbow’s invasion of 
Ireland ; and we find appendices—the descendants of 
Nesta, list of the adventurers who joined Strongbow, 
the Irish and Norse chieftains who appear during the 
war, notes on the life of Giraldus, and other informa- 
tion—invaluable to the student. We regret that, as 
in some other books of a like character lately pub- 
lished, the illustrations do not come up to the letter- 
press. Where so much care and expense has other- 
wise been gone to produce a standard educational 
work, it is shortsighted policy not to spend a few more 
dollars upon the woodcuts. Nation. 


THE STORY OF MEDIA, BABYLON, AND PERSIA. In- 
cluding a study of the Zend-Avesta or Religion of 
Zoroaster. From the Fall of Nineveh to the Persian 
War. Story of the Nations series. (Continued from “ The 
Story of Assyria”). By Zénaide A, Ragozin, 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bacon. By R. W. Church. 
mail, $1,22. 


I2mo, $1.10; by 


MR. AND MRS. BANCROFT, ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 
Written by themselves, New edition. 2 vols. With 
portraits. 8vo, $9.60; by mail, $10.00. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Russia: ITs PEOPLE, ITS PALACES, ITS PoLiTics. A 
narrative of travel in the Czar’s dominions. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


A volume designed to supply, insome measure, the 
want of a guide book to that country. With the ex- 
ception of one by Murray, long out of date, there is 
no publication of the kind available to the English- 
speaking tourist. Mr. Curtis has produced an inter- 
esting and substantially correct work. 

N.Y. Sun. 


Firry YEARS AGo. By Walter Besant. Profusely 


illustrated. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.12 


See review in this number. 
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RELIGION. 


CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT; OR, THE GREAT 
ARGUMENT, By William H, Thomson, M. D., LL. D. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


THe EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By T. C. Edwards, 
D. D. The Expositor’s Bible. 8vo, $1.10; by mail $1.26 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES, 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A 
series of essays. By F. W. Taussig, LL. B., Ph. D. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.05. 


Essays. By R. W. Emerson. In two volumes. 12mo, 
each vol. 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents, 


THE INDEPENDENT IN POLITICS. By James Russell 
Lowell. 8vo, Questions of the Day series. 8vo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 


POLITICAL Essays. By James Russell Lowell. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


See review in this number. 


A Handbook for the Press. By 
I2mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


An interesting book, at least to journalists. There 
is no separate treatise on libels, and the writers deal- 
ing with this subject address the bar rather than the 
journalistic profession. Mr. Merrill addresses the 
latter. He explains the difference between civil and 
criminal libel, the difference between libellous and 
privileged publications, political libels, defense, and 
damages. Most of the decisions quoted are American. 

Boston Beacon. 


NEWSPAPER LIBEL. 
Samuel Merrill. 


THE GREAT POLITICAL PLATFORMS. I. Democratic. 
II. Republican, III. Prohibition, IV. Labor. With 
a list of the states and electoral votes of each. 
24mo, paper, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


A SKETCH OF THE GERMANIC CONSTITUTION, FROM 
EARLY TIMES TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE, 
By Samuel Epes Turner, Ph. D. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF A REVOLUTION. 
a Revolutionist, 


An address by 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


POETRY. 


CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. A Romaunt. By 
Lord Byron. Routledge’s Pocket Library, 32mo, 30 
cents; by mail, 35 cents; uncut edges 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents; gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. 
IV. “A Blot in the’ Scutcheon,” ‘‘ Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” “Men and Women.” New edition, 16mo, 
$1.10; by mail $1.21. 


Lays OF ANCIENT ROME. By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Edited, with notes by William J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D,, and John C. Rolfe, Ph. D. With engravings, 
I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 


PROSE FICTION, 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 
edition. 


By Maria S. Cummins. New 


I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
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THE SEPTAMERON. BOSCOSEL, by Francis Howard 
Williams. A Symphony, by Harrison S. Morris. Haz- 
ard, by Samuel Williams Cooper. The Lost Elixir, 
by Charles Henry Liiders. Parthenope’s Love, by 
Colin Campbell Cooper, Jr. Villa Vielle’s One Mystery, 
by Felix E. Schelling. An Old Town Tale, by William 
Henry Fox, 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


These seven authors belong to the best Philadelphia 
society. When driven from their homes by the burning 
suns of summer, as their Florentine prototypes were 
by plague and pestilence, they rested amid leafy 
groves in the early twilight and told these stories. 
The imitations of Boccaccio have been many; this 
‘‘Septameron”’ shows more invention and literary 
polish than has fallen to some of them. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE EAVESDROPPER. An unparalleled experience. 
By James Payn. Franklin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail 23 cents. 


THE Evect2Lapy. By George MacDonald. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 1I2mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 70 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


See review in this number. 


A WaAr-TIME WOOING. 
U. S. A. Illustrated. 
cents. 


By Captain Charles King, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 


By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 


I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 50 


ROBERT ELSMERE, | 
Lovell’s Library. 
cents. 


See review in August number, 


A MERE CHILD. By L. B. Walford. Leisure Hour 
series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents; paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


Eros. By Laura Daintrey. 
by mail, 48 cents. 


Lemiel Shapira, a very successful young broker, 
leaves Mrs. Jerome’s boarding house to live in his 
new bachelor apartments, unaware of the love con- 
ceived for him by Mrs. Jerome’s daughter, Mary, a 
handsome, young and promising artist. Shapira is 
led into a marriage by Mamie Remington, a dangerous, 
scheming woman, of whose intimate relation with 
Mr. Oliver Marston Dominus he is not aware. Shap- 
ira’s reported failure brings about a crisis and reveals 
to him the real nature of the woman, who promised 
to love, honor and obey him. Book Chat. 


I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 


A romance, and Sintram and His Com- 
panions. By De La Motte Fouqué, Illustrated by 
Heywood Sumner. Knickerbocker Nuggets series, 
32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


UNDINE. 


A SuMMER’S JOURNAL. By R.C.F. 12mo, flexible 


covers, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Is the slenderest tale of the season, only fifty-four 
pages in length, and affords the author an opportunity 
of telling the languid reader that she, let us say, has 
been abroad. It was a very rapid transit, however, 
but she saw the best of Switzerland and speaks need- 
lessly harsh of the appearance of Martigny. The 
booklet is quite too brief to warrant the repetition of 
the well-known story of the Mont Blanc disaster 
of 1870. Philadelphia Press. 
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MAIwa’s REVENGE; OR, THE WAR OF THE LITTLE 
Hanp. By H. Rider Haggard. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 71 cents. 


Mr. Haggard’s new story is short, stirring and 
dreadful, as is to be expected. Our old redoubtable 
hero, Allan Quatermain, tells it at a congenial dinner 
party where he is one of four, and an evening’s 
tale may be neither very long nor very complicated. 
This is simple enough. The material is African, and 
the subjects may be said to be three: first an un- 
pleasant adventure with a rhinoceros, second a single- 
handed and successful hunt after three elephants, and 
third a fierce and bloody battle between two native 
chiefs and their retainers. This latter furnishes the 
opportunity for ‘‘Maiwa’s Revenge.’ Maiwa is a 
young African, the wife to chief Wambe, who isa 
ferocious monster, and has slain by most hideous 
means the child which Maiwa has borne him. His 
diabolical cruelty arouses Maiwa’s vengeance, and 
she plays a prominent part in the savage campaign 
which results in Wambe’s being literally caught in his 
own trap, and in the accompanying rescue of a 
white man whom he has kept in imprisonment and 
torture for a number of years. The scenes in this 
part of the story are decidedly blood-curdling; the 
elephant and rhinoceros hunts are exciting in a 
more moderate way. Mr. Haggard certainly knows 
how to write effectively in such a field as this, but the 
gentle reader will follow him at times with a shudder. 

Literary World. 


WOMAN THE STRONGER. By W. J. Flagg. 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 


I2mo, 


MADAME Sitva. By M. G. McClelland, author of 
‘Oblivion,’ etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


By C. & C. Cassell’s 


Two GENTLEMEN OF GOTHAM. 
by mail, 


Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; 
45 cents. 


By Martha Living- 
I2mo, paper, 


THE TRAGEDY OF BRINKWATER. 
ston Moodey. Cassell’s Sunshine series, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents 


KARMEL, THE SCOUT ; OR, THE REBEL OF THE JERSEYS. 
A story of the American Revolution. By Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr. Reprinted from the Mew York Ledger. 
Cassells Sunshine series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail 45 cents. 


My Aunt’s MATCH-MAKING, AND OTHER STORIES, 
By Popular Authors, Cassell’s Rainbow series. 12mo. 
paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 


Contents: My Aunt’s Match-making ; My Balloon 
adventure; The Great Gold Secret; [Edward Brown, 
Stoker; Hard Pressed, A Wolf Story; The Blind 
Spinner; Mutiny on Board; Bibbs, A Love Story; 
Proud Mrs. Brandleth; A River Story; Running 
‘«Pilot;’’ Ivy ; Snowed Up; Through Flood, Through 
Fire; Only Just Saved; Bang; Sixteen short stories 
reprinted from Cassell’s Magazine. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


By Edgar Saltus, author of “The Truth 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 


EDEN. 
about Tristrem Varick,” etc, 
by mail, 46 cents, 


Is less repulsive in plot and incident than any of 
those which preceded it. There is a noticeable lack 
of murders, and the dramatis personz conduct 
themselves more like rational human beings. The 
plot is rather weak—too slight, in fact, for his 
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two laboriously constructed characters, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Usselex, to move in with advantage. Of 
the lady we are led to expect much only to be dis- 
appointed inthe end. The moral of the story, if 
there be one, is, that it is indiscreet for a man to 
marry a second wife without previously informing her 
that he has been divorced from his first, and is the 
father of a grown-up son and daughter. Otherwise, 
as very nearly happens in Mr. Saltus’s pages, a step- 
mother may fall in love with her stepson. His 
pictures of New York society are, as a rule, neither 
exact or felicitous. ‘‘Eden” is, on the whole, a 
disappointing story, and lacks the fierce, sustained 
power of its two immediate predecessors. 

NV. Y. Sun. 


WITHIN THE CAPES. By Howard Pyle. New edition. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


By Ralph Iron 
I2mo, 75 cents; 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 
(Olive Schreiner), New edition. 
by mail, 85 cents, 


THE HONORABLE Mrs. VEREKER. By “The 
Duchess.” 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 cents; paper, 
18 cents; by mail, 23 cents, 


‘‘The Honourable,” ‘‘ Honble.,’”’ or ‘‘ Hon.” Mrs. 
Vereker—all three titles are used by the author—is 
a story of piled-up agony. Cecil Vereker was sold 
by her father to a brutal sot, who treats her as 
costermongers are popularly supposed to treat their 
wives, when they have wives. She is always being 
beaten, or thrown about at the furniture or out of the 
window. The author cannot lay claim to originality. 
There is an attractive young man who knew her 
as a child, who loves her desperately, but respects her 
so much that, when she flees in terror from her 
husband, he advises her to go back to almost certain 
death. However, it is the husband who dies first. 
Of course the two people most likely to profit by his 
death suspect each other for a time—and everybody 
knows the rest. Though the story is not new, it is 
well told, and will please many readers. 

Atheneum. 


By Lucas Malet. 
paper, 40 cents 


A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
-I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; 
by mail, 45 cents. 


See review in this number. 
BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 16mo, 35 
cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 


NINETTE, AN IDYLL OF PROVENCE. By the author of 
‘“* Vera,” etc., I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


This is a pleasing tale, cleverly and prettily told, 
and written by one evidently well acquainted with the 
beautiful environs of Cannes, where the scene is laid. 
Ninette, the heroine, is the only child of old Hugues 
Firmin, farmer and proprietor at Le Bar, who has a 
Xantippe of a spouse in his second wife, Eugénie. 
The girl has, of course, a lover, indeed more than one, 
but the elect of her heart is young Noel Cresp, just re- 
turned with his regiment from Tonquin. Now enters 
the evil genius, Pierre Sube. Being rejected as a 
lover by Ninette, and thrashed into the bargain by 
his rival for his pains, Sube plans the ruin of the 
Firmin household. He sells up old Hugues’ farm, 
upon which he has a mortgage, turns the old grand- 
mother adrift, fires a neighboring property with the 
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object of throwing the suspicion on Noel Cresp, and 
finally has the young bridegroom arrested on his 
wedding-day. But Heaven is just. The earthquake 
of 1887 occurs in the nick of time, topples down 


Sube’s dwelling, and buries him in the ruins. 
London Bookseller. 


NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES. By Edward Lear, 
author of ‘‘ The Book of Nonsense,’”’ etc. New edition. 
Fully illustrated 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


THE FAMILY DOOM; OR, THE SIN OF A COUNTESS. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N, Southworth, 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


A WINTER Picnic. The Story of a Four Months’ 
Outing in Nassau, told in the letters, journals, and talks 
of four picnicers. By J. and E. E. Dickinson, and S. 
E. Dowd. Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 
Is a most delightful book, descriptive of life in that 
‘« paradise for invalids,’’ the island of New Providence, 
in the Bahama group. A year or two ago four ladies, 
residents of western New York, made up their minds 
to escape the discomforts of the approaching winter 
by fleeing to Nassau and spending the season of snow 
and trost in its balmy climate. The joint writing of a 
book devoted to their experiences was a very happy 
thought among them, and it was a fortunate thing 
that the authors did not wait until the glamour which 
surrounded their new life was past, but jotted down, day 
after day, from the very first, their impressions of 
what they saw and heard. The result is not only 
charming reading, but it is valuable as a handbook to 
those who may feel inclined, after its reading, to 
follow in the footsteps of the authors. 
Boston Transcript. 


THE MAIDEN Wipow. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


MontTEzuMA’s GOLD MINES. By Fred A. Ober. 
With 12 illustrations by Hy. Sandham. 12mo, 75 cents; 
mail, 84 cents. 

The author, as many readers know, is a naturalist, 
who has traveled extensively in the West India 
islands, Central America and Mexico, and who has 
picked up a great many curious legends among the 
native inhabitants. One of these is to the effect that 
there exists in Mexico, in some mysterious places, 
mines of marvellous richness, the source of the wealth 
of the ancient Incas. The location is still known to 
certain tribes, who keep the secret carefully guarded. 
Mr. Ober takes for the hero of his story a young nat- 
uralist, who goes to Mexico in the employ of the 
United States Government, to make a collection of 
bird specimens. He is regarded with suspicion by 
some of the Indians, who finally seize him, burn his 
notes, books and specimens, and carry him to a 
distant point, with the warning never to return. He 
makes the acquaintance of one of his captors, a young 
Indian named Juanito, who helps him to escape, and 
after they are safely away they form a plan to go in 
search of Montezuma’s gold mines. Juanito is a 
member of the tribe which holds the secret, and 
together they go on a long journey into the interior, 
meeting with many exciting adventures, and at last 
are rewarded by finding the treasures they seek. The 
interest of the story is kept up from the first page to 
the last. Boston Transcript. 
AN OcEAN TRAMP. By Philip D. Heywood. _IIlus- 
trated. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
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Nosopy KNows; OR, FACTS THAT ARE NOT FICTION 
IN THE LIFE OF AN UNKNOWN. By a Nobody, 
12me, 90 cents ; by mail $1.01 


Consists ofa series of vigorously written and quaintly 
illustrated papers on self-abnegation, samaritanship, 
and persistent beneficence. They are infused with a 
somewhat rough but original humor that serves to em- 
phasize the writer’s main thought. He has set out upon 
very much the same mission that Tolstoi has under- 
taken, and is said to be an untiring advocate’and helper 
of laboring and oppressed people. N. Y. Sun. 


CHRISTOPHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13 


A SEA-CHANGE; OR, LOvE’s Stowaway. A lyri- 
cated farce. In two actsand an epilogue. By W. D. 
Howells. New edition. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 


Readers who are not already familiar with it, and 
who imagine that the author is nothing if not rigidly 
realistic, have here an opportunity of seeing what he 
can do in the line of the idealistic-fantastic. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE SECRET AT ROSELADIES. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. With illustrations by W. A. Rogers. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


This charming story of life on the Wabash, which 
originally appeared as a serial in Wide Awake, will 
be read by boys and girls with equal pleasure, for the 
action of the story is pretty well divided between the 
two. The boys will be immensely entertained with 
the adventures of the four young treasure-seekers, 
particularly with that which ends in their capture by 
the crazy half-breed, Shawnee, who proposes to cut off 
their thumbs to bury in the excavation they have 
made in their burial mound. The girls’ secret which 
is of a very different character, is just as amusing in 
its way. Mrs. Catherwood has a wonderful fund of 
humor, and atalent for description which many a 
better-known author might envy. The character of 
old Mr. Roseladies is capitally drawn, and the account 
of his journey to the depot after Aunt Jane’s trunk is 
really mirth-provoking. Cousin Sarah and “ Sister” 
and little Nonie are all charming, and the reader will 
lose the bo ok with regret that there is not more of it. 


Boston Transcript. 


THROUGH THE LonG NicuTs. By Mrs. E. Lynn 
Linton, author of “ Paston Carew,” etc, Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 
cents, 


Is a story of English society of to-day, containing 
some well-studied characters, but of value principally 
as illustrating what mortifications and _ indignities 
English people of the upper, and upper middle 
classes will endure for the purpose of maintaining 
their social standing. The subject is far from being 
an original or unusual one, but, in the present instance, 
is treated with considerable skill. NV. Y. Sun. 


The trans- 
I12mo. 


Cousins Pons. By Honoré de Balzac. 
lation by Philip Kent, B. A. New edition. 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 


Lapy Hutton’s WARD. By Bertha M. Clay. Globe 
Library. 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 
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THE FATAL THREE. By M.E. Braddon. Franklin 
Square Library. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents. 


In spite of an exceptionally rapid rate of production, 
Miss Braddon turns out her stories in very fair 
English. Like most of the novels which have pre- 
ceded it from the same source, ‘‘ The Fatal Three”’ 
will compare favourably with nineteen out of twenty 
novels in respect of its construction. The plot is full 
and not a little intricate; but it is woven by a 
practised hand, with a skill not simply born of writing 
many stories. As for the incidents, they are generally 
fresh and natural. The time has long gone by when 
Miss Braddon could be laughed at for an excess of 
sensationalism. There is nothing of the kind in her 
last novel, which is a really able romance, woven out 
of the lives of men and women such as we meet and 
know in the world around us. Atheneum. 


A MEXICAN GIRL. By Frederick Thickstun. Ticknor’s 
Paper Series. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


The scene is laid in a mining region of California, 
along the frontiers of New Spain, the hero being a 
New England schoolmaster and the heroine a Mexi- 
can girl of wondrous beauty, but sensuous and 
depraved. There is not much lovemaking in the 
story, but there is much power shown in picturing the 
passion of the schoolmaster Roslin, and the wiles by 
which Panchita succeeds in ensnaring him. There 
are only a few other characters in the book—Dr. 
Stafford, a physician, who is half inclined to be 
cynical, and who looks at feeling and emotion from a 
purely scientific point of view, being a very interest- 
ing personage. Equally attractive, although by con- 
trast, is Captain Jack, the mine superintendent, who 
was never without his opinion, and was not backward 
about expressing it, yet was so sincere, so unconsci- 
ously transparent in his healthy, hearty egoism, that 
he could hardly be regarded as offensive. The 
pictures of life among the Sierras are drawn witha 
very free and picturesque touch, and the author has 
certainly found new and delightful material in a 
region which it might be supposed had been drained 
of its romance by story-writers. 

Philadelphia Record. 


TRACKING THE TRUTH. By theauthor of ‘‘ Barbara.” 
Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 
cents. 


By MisapventureE. By Frank Barrett, author of 
“‘The Great Hesper,” etc. Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 
18 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 


Doctor GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. 
Globe Library. 
cents, 


By B. L. Farjeon. 


I2mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 23 


KeLp. A story of the Isles of Shoals. 
Boyd Allen. Pine Cone Series. 
75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


By Willis 


Illustrated, 12mo, 


The fourth volume of the ‘‘ Pine Cone Series” takes 
a jolly party of young campers from Boston down to 
the Isles of Shoals for a fortnight, and describes the 
various ways in which the members enjoy themselves 
during that happy time. The first day is spent at the 
Appledore House. The second sees the party safely 
encamped on Star Island, the girls in the one solitary 
cabin on the island, which has been especially cleared 
up for them, and the boys intheirtent. They are 
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all old friends of the reader, Tom and Bess Percival, 
Pet Sibley, Bert and Susie Martin, and Nan Burton, 
all of whom have played parts in the preceding vol- 
umes of the series. Publishers’ Weekly. 


In WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. By M.E. M. 
Davis. With twelve illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


*TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY, AND OTHER STORIES. 
* By Walter Besant and James Rice. Library edition, 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.31. 


THE CASE OF Mr. LUCRAFT, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. Library edition. 8vo. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.31. 


THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. Library edition. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.31. 


REFERENCE. 


THE ADIRONDACKS. Containing a Narrative of a Trip 
through the wilderness, with description of the natural 
features of the region; hints concerning supplies and 
general outfit for camp and trail; cost and manner of 
reaching the various resorts; hotels, with capacity; 
tables of elevations and distances; maps, illustrations, 
etc. By S. R. Stoddard. New edition. I2mo, 45 
cents; by mail, 52 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. Its hotels, boarding houses, 
and health institutions, its mineral waters, etc., with 
various other matters of interest and value to the public. 
Lake George and Lake Champlain. By S. R. Stoddard. 
Illustrated. New edition. 1I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
51 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


PERIODICALS THAT PAY CONTRIBUTORS. Compiled 
by Eleanor Kirk. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Writers will find in this little book a list of the princi- 
pal American periodicals that pay for contributions, 
including altogether some two hundred magazines 
and papers. The periodicals are classified under the 
headings: Literary, Juvenile, Newspapers, Humorous, 
Religious, Household, Fashions and Literature, Edu- 
cational, Medical and Hygienic,Agricultural, Sporting, 
and Miscellaneous. Blank pages are left for the ad- 
dition of other papers. The list has been compiled 
with care, and is as accurate as such a list can be 
made. It represents a great deal of faithful work, and 
it will be useful to writers in suggesting a possible 
market for their productions. The Writer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE .TALE OF THE SHAKSPERE EPITAPH. By 
Francis Bacon, Translated from the Anglo- Phonetic. 
By Edward Gordon Clark, 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 


The author finds in the lines of Shakespeare's 
epitaph a constantly repeated confession of a hither- 
to unsuspected crime committed by Francis Bacon, 
viz., the drugging and poisoning of the Bard of Avon 
with a distillation of the English ox-eye. Bacon 
wrote the epitaph, which at first reading warned 
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against disturbing the bones of the murdered actor 
and by the aid of his biliteral alphabet told the story 
of the murder on the headstone of his victim. 

Book Chat, 


ELECTIONS. By 
I2mo, $1.10; 


A History OF PRESIDENTIAL 
Edward Stanwood. Revised edition. 
by mail, $1.24. 


This very valuable and conspicuously accurate 
book explains our electoral system, and then shows 
how our Presidents have been nominated and elected, 
how the national conventions arose, and what they 
have done, notably in the way of platforms. Of course 
the platforms and nominations of 1888 are included, 
and every line may be accepted as entirely trust- 
worthy, Mr. Stanwood being one of the most careful 
writers in the United States. The book should be 
read by all voters, especially by politicians and 
political writers. The first edition appeared in 1884, 
and commanded the approval of critical students as 
well as the plain reader. Boston Beacon. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES, OR THE NEW THEATRUM 
PoETARUM. Routledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 
cents; by mail, 35 cents; uncut edges; 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents ; gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1896. A scrap- 
book chronicle. Compiled by an editor of that period, 
(Author of “The Battle of Bietigheim”), 12mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


131 Plutarch’s Lives of Pyrrhus, Camillus Pelopidas, and Marcellus. 
9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

132 Essays and Tales Joseph Addison. 

133 Lives of the English Poets, Addison, Savage, Swift. 
Johnson, LL. D. 9 cents; by mail, ro cents. 

134 Second Part of King Henry IV. Wm. Shakespeare 
mail, 10 cents. 


g cents; by mail, ro cents. 
Samue} 


9 cents; by 


=Mr. A. H. Bullen is editing, for private issue in 
September, the works of Dr. Thomas Camprin, the 
sweetest of the Elizabethan poets. The volume will 
include, besides the songs, Camprin’s delightful 
masques, his interesting ‘‘ Observations in the Art of 
English Poesie,”” and most of his Latin epigrams. 
Four hundred small-paper, and 120 large-paper copies 
will be printed at the Chiswick Press, Took’s Court, 
E. C., London, where subscribers’ names are now 
being received. 


=Sir Morell Mackenzie is at work on his reply to 
the recently published attack upon him by the German 
physicians. His answer will be shortly published in 
a book form simultaneously in England and 
Germany. A considerable portion of it will be in the 
nature of personal anecdote by Sir Morell respecting 
his illustrious patient the late Emperor Frederick. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Winter Picnic Henry Holt and Co. 
A Mere Child Henry Holt and Co. 
The Tariff History of the United States. . . . G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Independent in Politics. ......... G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The Story of Media. . . G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Undine G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Madame Silva Cassell and Co. 
Two Gentlemen of Gotham... . Cassell and Co. 
The Tragedy of Brinkwater Cassell and Co. 
My Aunt’s Match-Making Cassell and Co. 
Karmel the Scout . . Cassell and Co. 
Tale of the Shakspere Epitaph Belford, Clarke and Co. 
Russia: Its People, its Palaces, its Politics . . Belford, Clarke and Co. 

Belford, Clarke and Co. 

Belford, Clarke and Co. 

Rand, McNally and Co. 

Rand, McNally and Co. 
. Rand, McNally and Co. 


Doctor Glennie’s Daughter 

By Misadventure. . 

PS ee ee 
Tracking the Truth Rand, McNally and Co, 
Nonsense Songs and Stories . . Frederick Warne and Co. 
England as She Seems, by an Arab Sheik . . Frederick Warne and Co. 
That Sister-in-Law of Mine. . . . . Frederick Warne and Co. 
A Modern Jacob . . D. Lothrop Co. 
Kelp .. D. Lothrop Co. 
St. George and the Dragon D. Lothrop Co. 
Nobody Knows Funk and Wagnalls. 
Beyond Compare T.S. Denison 
Periodicals that Pay Contributors ..........-. Eleanor Kirk. 
Newpaper Libel Ticknor and Co. 
The Maiden Widow . 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


D. APPLETONAND COMPANY: 


The Advance-Guard of Western Civilization, by James R. Gilmoré. 

Diamagnetism and Magnecrystallic Action, by Prof. Tyndall. 

Outlines of Pedagogics, by Col. F. W. Parker. 

Electricity, by Prof Sylvanus Thompson. 

The Development of the Intellect, Part II. 
W., Preyer. 

Aristocracy. A novel. 

The Mystery of an ‘‘ Ocean Star,” etc., by W. Clark Russell. 

History of the United States for Schools, by Edward Eggleston. 

Westminster aud Other Sermons, by the late Archbishop Trench, 

Practical Instruction in Minor Tactics and Strategy, by Lieutenant 
John P. Wisser. 

Memory: What it is and how to improve it, by David Kay. 

Seven Conventions, by A. W. Clason. 

Astronomy with an Opera-Glass, by Garrett P. Serviss, Illustrated. 


From the German of 


LEE AND SHEPARD: 


Chapters from Jane Austen, edited by Oscar Fay Adams, 
Readings from the Waverley Novels, edited by Dr. Blaisdell. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS: 
The Happy Prince and Other Tales, by Oscar Wilde, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 
Judge Burnham’s Daughters, by ‘‘ Pansy.” 
Some Successful Women, by Sarah K. Bolton. 
The Story of Louisiana, by Maurice Thompson. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 
Behind Closed Doors, by Anna Katharine Green. 
Omitted Chapters in History, by Moncure D. Conway. 
Story of Medizval France, by Gustave Masson. 
Story of Mexico, by Susan Hale. 
Christian Doctrine Harmonized, by Prof. J. S. Kedney. 
Essays on Practical Politics, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Portrait : (detached) 
Edward Payson Roe, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH : 
Edward Payson Roe. 


MISCELLANY : 


Atmosphere in Art, 1. 
With the New Books, 2. 
A Criticism of Emerson and Browning, 4. 
The Reading Room of the British Museum, 5. 
—— Binding, 6, 
ictor Hugo, 6. 
Poets of Nature, 6. 
The Sonneteer, 6. 
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The Monotone in Modern Life, 9. 
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REVIEWS: 


Birds which Interest Gunners, 19. 
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Lowell’s Political Essays, 21. 
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A Counsel of Perfection, 24. 
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=The earliest authentic portrait of Charles Dickens 
has been discovered without a doubt. It is a miniature, 
on ivory, painted in 1830 by Mrs. Janet Barrow, and 
represents the future novelist at the age of eighteen, 
at which time he was immersed in the mysteries of 
shorthand writing. The drawing shows the full face, 
with a slight smile on the mouth, to which Carlyle’s 
later description of ‘‘a large protrusive rather loose 
mouth ” could properly be applied. Mrs. Mackenzie, 
a sister of the late Sir Edwin Landseer, is the fortunate 
owner of the drawing and has consented to have it 
engraved for Kitton’s forthcoming collection of por- 
traits of Dickens. 


=At the sale of Mrs. Procter’s books, in London 
some interesting presentation copies of works by 
modern writers produced high prices, of which the 
following are the chief: — Thackeray’s ‘‘ Esmond,” 
with inscription to Mrs. Procter, signed ‘“‘ W. M. T.,” 
137. ‘‘ The Charles Dickens Birthday Book,” presented 
by Kate Perugini, 6/7. Mr. J. R. Lowell’s ‘‘ Democracy,” 
“to my dear young friend, Mrs. Procter, 1886,” 4/7. 4s. 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon,” “ from the 
author,” 77, The Browning books, of which there 
were eighteen different works, produced 26/.; and the 
minor books generally realized 100 per cent. more 
than their ordinary value. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
1115 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


1S NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


It contains the New Patent Metal Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. it is of Phenomenal Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best ard most cultivated people 
in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 
singers, and players. 








Horsfords 


Acid Phosphate, 


(Liquid.) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DysPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
For Sale by all EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS, WAKE- 
Druggists. FULNESS, IMPAIRED VITALITY, ETC. 


Prescribed and endorsed by physicians of all schools. 
Pamphlet free. It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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~ Hot Weather 


DISHES. By MRS. S. T. RORER. 


Cloth Covers, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING. By MRS. S. T. RORER. 


Paper Covers, 25 cents. 


MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK. 


Oil Cloth Covers, $1.75. 


At Booksellers, or sent by mail for above prices by ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


A Pertinent Inquiry. 


Is it right that every man, woman and child in this country should 
be forced to pay one dollar each year to support a few sugar planters? 


‘ This pertinent question is asked in a spirit of fairness by a house- | 


keeper in the September issue of Taste Tak, and the publishers of 


that entertaining household magazine solicit a frank expression of | 


opinion from those engaged in the sugar industry as well as from those 


whose only interest is in its consumption, but who at the same time, | 


have woolen, iron, or other interests which they desire to have fully 
protected. The September issue of Tasie TA x is brimful of season- 
able suggestions to the housewife, and although its 64 pages be found 
to contain a variety of bright, original articles, it is doubtful if any be of 
such practical value to the housewife as the Housekeepers’ Inquiry 
Department. In this department every subscriber has the privilege of 
asking for any household, and especially culinary, information. 
hands of an ordinary writer many of the replies to these inquiries would 
be untrustworthy, but in the charge of Mrs. Rorer, that indefatigable 
student and practical worker, every reply will be found to be just right 
and the reader may trust implicitly in its correctness. Ordinarily the 
same amount of information and instruction from the same source would 


be not only valuable but costly, yet every subscriber to Taste TALk is | 


privileged to ask as many questions as desired. 
Price, $1.00 per 
copy, Io cents. 


Order a copy from your newsdealer, or from 


JoHN WANAMAKER, or address 


Table Talk Publishing Co., 


402, 404, 406 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Ogden’s Model Speeches, 


FOR ALL SCHOOL OCCASIONS. 


Original Addresses and Orations on everything appertaining to | 
School Life ; comprising Set Speeches on opening and dedicating new | 
Schools and Academies, all kinds of School Ceremonials, Salutatory | 


and Valedictory Orations, Presentations, and conferring Honors ; 
Burlesque Speeches, Prologues and Epilogues for School Exhibitions, 
etc., including practical hints on Extempore Speaking. By Curistoi 
OGDEN. 
Paper Covers, - - © . = 
Bound in Boards, - - - - 


50 cts. 
75 cts 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the 
| 


Publishers. Send for complete catalogue, 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 
P. O. Box 2975. New York. 


In the | 


annum. Single | 








PURE TABLE OIL. 


” 


Just arrived, on Steamer “ British King, 


One hundred and fifty cases of our 


PURE OLIVE OIL. 
It is the FINEST Imported into this 


Country. 


E. Bradford Clarke Co., 


Limited, 
Chestnut and Fifteenth Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


Color Decoration. 

Sketches submitted, embodying architect’s sugges- 
tions. Estimates furnished upon application. This 
department is under the supervision of Mr. F.S. Lamb, 
who has recently returned from study in Paris. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 


i" Johann Faber 
ane Lead Pencils! 


are the finest Pencils now made. They are uszep and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for soFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 


For SALE and by QuEEN & a. PHILADELPHIA, 


By ALL STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 


Siberian 
and 
Polygrade 





New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2 00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth st., Philad’a. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, FOR ALL SEASONS. 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


A Selection of some of the World’s Classics, uniquely aad tastefully 
printed by the Knickerbocker Press, and offered as specimens as 
well of artistic typography as of the best literature, 32mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top. 

I.—GESTA ROMANORUM. 
Edited by C. Swan. $1.00. 


Tales of the Old Monks. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


publishers), 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A DELIGHTFUL BIRTHDAY GIFT. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF BIRDS. 
By FIDELIA BRIDGES and DorA READ GOODALE. 
New birthday verses (written especially for the 
illustrated by fac-similes of water-color 
designs of birds. 
Doves and Peach-blossoms ; 
Wisteria; Vireos and Nest; 


Humming-birds and 
Robin-redbreasts and 


| Snow. 


II.—HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY. By | 


Thomas Love Peacock. $1.00. : 
III.—GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
reprint of the early, complete edition, very fully Illustrated. Two 
vols. $2.50. erect : 
IV.—TALES FROM IRVING. With illustrations. 
vols. Selected from ‘‘ The Sketch Book,” “‘ Traveler,”’ 
Roost,” *‘ Bracebridge Hall.” $2.00. : 
V.—THE Book oF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by 


Two 


S.C. Hall. A fac simile of the original edition, with illustrations by | 


Re- | 


Creswick, Gilbert and others, $1.50 

VI.—THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
printed from the early, complete edition. Very fully illustrated. $1.25. 

VII.—LETTERS, SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS. By Lord 
Chesterfield. With a critical essay by C. A. Sainte-Beuve. $1.00. 

VIIL.—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
With 32 illustrations by William Mulready. $1.00. 

IX.—-Lays OF ANCIENT ROME. By Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay. Illustrated by George Scharf. 

X.—THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Thackeray. With the author’s illustrations. 

XI.—IrR1sH MEtopies. By Thomas Moore. Illus- 


trated by Maclise. 
By De la Motte 


XII.—-UNDINE AND SINTRAM. 
Fouqué. Illustrated. 
** Little gems of bookmaking.” — Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 


A | 


“ Wolfert’s | 
| below the satin panel. 


By Goldsmith. | 


By William M. | 
| dainty and appropriate design, 16mo, boards, 50 cents ; 





| ** Studies of Birds,” 


“For many a long day nothing has been thought out or worked out 


so sure to prove entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.”— Zhe 
Bookmaker. 


Spring list of latest publications sent om application. 
EVENING CALL 
A Family Newspaper. 





Every issue of THE CALL contains, 


not only all the telegraphic and local | 
news of the day, but literary miscellany | UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, New England Character 





New Satin-panel binding, with a perfect, reproduc- 
tion in miniature size, of Miss Bridges’ design of 
‘Bobolink and Clover.”” This appears in colors on a 
panel of white satin set in the delicately tinted, heavy, 
“‘seal-skin’’ paper cover. Cover has roughened 
edges and “ Birthday Greeting” embossed in gold, 
In a box, $1.50. 

New “ grass-cloth” binding with hand painted design. 
a box, $2.50. Very attractive and novel in effect. 


in 


A new companion to Fift ifty Soups.” 


LUNCHEON. 
By Tuomas J. Murrey. Uniform with the other 
seven volumes in this wonderfully successful series. 
Prepared in response to many requests for a book 
by Mr. Murrey on this subject. 
Printed on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with 


cloth, 75 cents. 

At book stores, or sent to any address (at publishers’ expense) on 
receipt of above price. New catalogue and one of Fipe.ia Bripces’ 
in colors, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Are constantly issuing and have always on hand a 
full series of the newest, most entertaining and in- 
structive American and English books on outdoor 
life. Among those published by them are:— 


| SMALL YACHTS, by C. P. KuNHARDT. Price, 7 
STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, by C 


KUNHARDT. Price, $3.00. 
YACHTS, BOATS AND CANOES, by C. STANS- 
FIELD Hicks. Price, $ 


3-50. 
ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA, by Hon. 


of interest to every member of the | 


household. 

THe Catt is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 


26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Specimen copies free. 


| CANOE HANDLING, by C. B. Vaux. 


OHN DEAN CaTON. Price, $2.50. 


Sketches, by ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. Price, 
$1.00. 

WOODCRAFT, by NEssmuK. Price, $1.00, 

Price, $1.00. 


| CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING, by W. P. STE- 


PHENS. Price, $1.50. 


| CANVAS CANOES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM, 


by PARKER C. FIELD. Price, 50 cents. 
“ NESSMUKS” POEMS. Price, $1.50. 
If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, Fine 
Dogs, Yachts, Boats or Canoes, or in Natural History, 


| Camp Life, Travel and Adventure, you should send 


for a free catalogue of their publications. To any 
one so sending, and mentioning the name of the 
paper in which he saw this advertisement, they will 


| send free 28 pages of entertaining and instructive 


reading matter. Address 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.., 
39 PaRK Row, NEw York. 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, kaitea by Donn Pratt. 


For sale at any newsdealer’s, 


THE PRINCESS DAPHNE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 


ton Bell, 50 cents. 


The heroine of this thrilling story is a Creole, descended from two of 
the original settlers of New Orleans. The story deals with phases of 
Bohemian life’in New York and London; with love, mesmerism, death, 
transmigration, and reincarnation; it is told in an undisguised realistic 
fashion that reminds one of Daudet’s ‘“‘Sapho”; and it has a most 
startling dénouement, 


ROBERT ELSMERE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of “ Miss | 


| volume contains over forty illustrations, and is an admirable specimen 
| of the book-maker’s art. 


Bretherton,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


EDEN. 
By EpGAR SALTUS, author of ‘‘ The Truth About 


Tristrem Varick,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 5o0c. 
In this novel Mr. Saltus describes an episode in a honeymoon, 
plot is dramatic, the action nervous, and the scene Fifth Avenue. 


the commonplace, 

EROS. 
A NOVEL. By Laura DaInTrREy, author of 
‘Miss Varian, of New York,” “‘ Caprice,” etc., etc. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 
Strong, interesting and a seller. Order at once to secure supply from 


first edition. 
THIRD EDITION. 
WOMAN THE STRONGER. 
A NOVEL. By WILLIAM J. FLAGG. 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, Soc. 
You cannot make a mistake in ordering a lot of this unique American 
story. Itis beautifully made, and sells at sight. 


KISSES OF FATE. 
By E. HERON-ALLEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, Paper 


covers, 50c. 
Three hundred pages of as delightful reading as we have ever pub- 
lished, Julian Hawthorne compliments Mr. Allen as being the ablest 
of the many young writers competing for American readers’ favor. 
Sure to sell. 


I2mo. 


Single copies, 25 cents. 


In paper covers, illustrated | 
by a remarkable and unique drawing by E. Hamil- | 


The | 
| Asa | 
picture of contemporaneous life it will be condemned by every lover of | 





Subscription, $2.50 per year. 


The book is a drama in which every page is palpitating with intense 
and real life. It is a realistic novel in the highest sense of the word. 
Whitehall Review. 
Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best works of George 
Eliot. . Unquestionably one of the most notable works of fiction 
that has been produced for years.— The Scotsman. 


MARIE : 
A SEASIDE EPISODE. By J. P. RITTER, JR. 
With illustrations by Coultaus, Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper covers, 50 cents. 


In this poem the author tells an interesting love story in an exceed- 
ingly bright, clever, and amusing fashion, that reminds one a good deal 
of Byron’s “Beppo.” Incidentally, he satirizes society in a light vein 
of humor, and in a style that is graceful and epigrammatic. The 


| RUSSIA: 


THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST. By W. E. 
CuRTIS. 200 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 
Paper covers, 50c. 


This is not only a well written description of the scenery and manners 


| of the people of Russia, but also a faithful guide-book to the “ Land of 


the Nihilist.” The book is written by an American journalist, who 


| specially travelled over Russia to gather the data and take sketches 


from nature for this book. It is unquestionably the only reliable work 


| on Russia, 


| THE TALE OF THE SHAKSPERE EPITAPH. 


By Francis Bacon. (Baron Verulam and Vis- 
count St. Albans.) Translated from the ANGLO- 
PHONETIC by EpwarRD GoRDON CLARK. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 


The story in this book is, to say the least, queer, and, if true, extraor- 
dinary. Whether true or not, it is interesting. Mr. Clark says he has 
discovered a history written by Francis Bacon, in the Anglo-Phonetic 


| language; that he (Bacon) wrote the plays and poems attributed to 


Shakspere ; that the immortal poet was a “ bad lot””—a theatre-mana- 
ger, forsooth, got awfully drunk, and remained so all his life; beat his 


| wife; stole plays and what not; and was at last murdered by Ben 


ohnson and Bacon himself while having a high old time in a tavern, 
his is not all, by any means, but it will suffice to whet the appetite of 


| the curious. 


TARIFE 


BOOKS. 


The Tariff on Imports into the United States and the Free List. 


As contained in Act of March 3, 1833; also the Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the 


Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 


A most useful book. 
the free list. 


An Ap 


I2mo. 
In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported into the United States, and the names of everything on 
Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


peal to the American People as a Jury. 


Paper covers, 25 cents. 


Speeches on the Tariff delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1888. 
Specially selected from both sides. Carefully revised and published by authority. Compiled by WILLIAM 


G. TERRELL. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


The following is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches are printed in the work : 


Hon. Mr. Mi ts, of. Texas. 

«  Kettey, of Pennsylvania. — 

Scott, of Pennsylvania. soled 
Hon. Mr. Regn, of Maine. 


“ “ 


Special editions of not less than 2,000 —_ for campaign purposes made at greatly reduced prices. 


can be had in a separate volume, or all the Democratic ones likewise. 


Hon. Mr. Witson, of West 
McKuntey, of Ohio. ” 
McMit tn, of Tennessee. “« « 


Hon. Mr. Butrerwortn, of Ohio. 

** Cox, of New York. 

Burrows, of Michigan. 

Hon. Mr. Car.isLe, oF KENTUCKY. 

If required, all the Republican speeches 


irginia, 


The Protective Tariff: What it does for us. 


By General HERMANN LIEB. 


Fourth edition, with revisions and additions. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of tthe book is its 
exact alignment with the —— of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in print before the message was made 


public, it might be supposed he 


ad written it to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 


The position of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress”’ is taken up, his assertions upon the Tariff are analyzed, criticized, and made to 


furnish their own refutation. 


The arrangement of the subject !s in a most convenient form, and renders what is usually considered a most abstruse subject easy of compre- 


hension. 


It would serve as a Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 


For sale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers on receipt of price, free of postage. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
Published by 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Victor HucGo’s NovELs. 


Over 600 full-page illustrations. Calendered paper. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., 12me, $22.50; Half Calf, 
extra, $45.00; Half Crushed Morocco, $52.50; Half 
Crushed Levant, $60.00. 
Les Misérables. 5 vols. 
Notre Dame. 2 vols. 
Ninety-Three. 2 vols. 
Toilers of the Sea. 2 vols. 
History of a Crime. 2 vols. 
By Order of the King. 2 vols, 


Volumes in this set sold separately in cloth and half 
calf bindings. 


The above are also furnished in a Popular Edition 
6 vols., cloth, $9.00; or in half calf, 6 vols., $18.00. 


In view of the present remarkable reawakening of 
interest in the works of Victor Hugo, the above edition 
of his six greatest works will doubtless meet with a 
warm welcome. They are a//, without exception, en- 
tirely new translations, prepared with the greatest care 
and deserving of the highest praise. The letter-press 
and illustrations as well as the binding make them in 
every way suitable for the library or for gift books. 


Count Totsror’s Works. 
13 vols., 12mo, cloth, $15.00; Half calf, extra, $36.02. 


Anna Karénina. 

Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 

The Cossacks. 

The Invaders. 

Ivan Ilyitch. 

Life. 

The Long Exile. 

My Confession. 

My Religion. 

Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. 1 
Power and Liberty. } pics 
A Russian Proprietor. 

Sevastopol. 

What to Do. 


Count Tolstoi has impressed himself upon our time 
as one of the world’s prophets, a personality more 
potent than any other writer of this century. As a 
novelist, he is, in the eyes of many, supreme; as a 
philosopher, he challenges deep consideration; as a 
historian, he has stirred the dead bones of convention- 
ality; as a religionist, he is nearer the Christ whom he 
takes as his ideal than any sectary of the day except 
Mozoomdar. These thirteen volumes of his writings 
show him in all these phases, and they have become 
a part of the literature that will not die. 
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CASSELLS SUNSHINE 


SERIES 
OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION. 


Issued Weekly in 12mo Volumes. Price 50 cents in 
paper; extra cloth, $1.00. 


NOW READY: 
Orion, the Gold Beater. 


By Sy_vanus Cops, Jr. 


The Veiled Beyond. 
By S. B, ALEXANDER. 


Two Men. 


By ELIzABETH STODDARD. 


No. tg State Street. 
By Davip G. ADEE. 
Without Blemish. 
By Mrs. J. H. WALwortu. 
Brown Stone Boy and other Queer 
People. 
By W. Henry BIsHop. 
Bewitched. 
By Louis PENDLETON. 
Madame Silva and the Ghost of Dred 
Power. 
By M. G. McCLELLanp. 


The Bar Sinister. 
By Mrs. J. H. WaLwortu. 


Odds Against Her. 
By Mrs. J. H. MACFARLANE. 
The Tragedy of Brinkwater. 
By M. L. Moopey. 
As Common Mortals, 
A Plucky One. 
By Mrs. GEorGE E. SPENCER. 
Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 
By C. & C. 
The New Man at Rossmere. 
By Mrs. J. H. WALworru. 
Karmel, the Scout. 
By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Cassell & Company, timitea, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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With‘ this issue Book News begins its seventh year. Its prospects were 


never brighter. Kind words from readers come with almost every mail and the 
voice of the newspaper press of the country, so far as it is heard at all, is 
unanimous in its praise. 

During the past year a number of improvements were made in Book News. 
They were but a beginning. Other changes for the better will be made, as they 
suggest themselves. Among the well-known writers who are to prepare special 
articles for Book News, this year, are Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Prof. John Bach McMaster; and there will be 
contributions from many of the authors who have already made their bow to 


Book News readers. 


Some Newspaper Opinions. 


“Book NEws gives more prompt, impartial, and ‘‘Book News is decidely the best periodical of its 
accurate information concerning books than any pub- | kind. It only costs 50 cents a year, and is invaluable 
lication we know of. No one who aims to keep up | to bookish men.”— Zhe Episcopal Methodist. 
with the current literature can afford to miss its 
monthly visits.” —/ndianapolis News. | “Book News not only contains information about 
| and prices of the new and standard publications, but 
it has engravings of leading authors and sketches of 
| the prominent writers, and keeps you posted upon 
literary topics of the day.” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘*Replete with much valuable information relating 
to new books, and ought to find its way into every 
household.” — West Chester Local News. 


“For him who can buy and read only a few books, | 
and yet would have a fairly good knowledge of cur- | « Full of information in regard to new books, and 
rent literature, it is very valuable."—7Zhe Pacific | very instructive to people of literary pursuits or 
Baptist. tastes.” — Toledo Blade. 


‘‘Book NEws improves with each successive issue. 
As a means of information about new books and their 
prices it has come to be a recognized authority.” — 
Jewish Exponent. 





| ‘A Book News reader can form a very good idea 
| of what books are best worthy his attention.’ —Phz/a- 
| delphia Times. 
| 


“There are hundreds of people who defer purchas- ‘For 50 cents a year, the price of this magazine, 
ing books until they have received their copy of | one can keep well up in the literature of the day.”— 
Book News.” —Piiladelphia News. | Louisville Christian Observer. 

‘“‘Book NEws is worth far more than its price.”"— | “ A finger-post pointing out the best in current 


York Daily. | literature.” —Philadelphia Record. 

“The detached portrait of some prominent author | 
sent with each month's issue is really worth the | ‘Book NEws gives all the news about books worth 
subscription price for a year.”"—Newark, N. /., | having. It is a true guide to buying.” —Philadelphia 
Advocate. | Cad. 
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JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS 


Qabbalah. 


The Philosophical Writings of 


IBN GEBIROL, or AVICEBRON, | 


And their connection with the Hebrew Qabbalah | 
and Sepher ha-Zohar; with remarks upon the | 
antiquity and content of the same. Also an | 
account of the Chinese Qabbalah; the Mystic | 
Theology of Dionysios, the Areopagite; the | 
Akkadian ard Chaldean Universe; Antiquity of | 
the Hebrew Vowel Points, etc., etc. pp. xxiv., | 
499. Silk cloth. | 


350 copies, royal 8vo, uncut, 
150 copies, royal 4to, uncut, gilt top, 





$6.00 net. 
10,00 net, | 


Forms en- | 


| 


39 Plates, VI Diagrams, etc. 
tirely broken up. Address | 


ISAAC MYER, | 


No. 209 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Marcus Ward & Co's 





Writing Papers and Envelopes maintain 
their high reputation for elegance and 
beauty of finish. 

They are invaluable for select, social 
and business correspondence, and can 
be obtained in various tints, surfaces 
and thicknesses. 

For sale by leading Stationers and 
wholesale only by | 


Marcus Ward & Co., Limited, 
734 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY 
A new book by the author of “‘ The Man Who Would Like to Marry.” 
In oblong 4to, novel and effective binding, boards, and sateen, 
Price, $1.50. 


THAT SISTER-IN-LAW OF MINE. 


Consisting of a humorous story, profusely embellished with Twenty- 
seven Pen-and-Ink Sketches, some full-page, 

The Boston 7imes says: ‘ Every brother-in-law should send a copy 
to his sister-in-law.” 


ENGLAND AS SHE SEEMS. 


By an Arab Sheik. Being selections from the Notes of an Arab Hadji. 
This little sketch, written by E. Lester ArNnotp of the London 
Daily Telegraph, a son of Sir Edwin Arnold, will be found very 
amusing. The quiet and apparently unconscious satire is clever and 
not ill-natured, while the flowery Oriental style of diction is well 
sustained. 12mo, neat paper cover, 30c. 

This little book is full of amusing situations, and the comedy is 
sure to create laughter. 


A new volume in The Chandos Classics, 
label, 12mo size. Price, $1.00. 
THE TATLER: Selected Essays. 
With an Introductory Essay and Notes by 
CHARLES EWALD, F. S. A. 


In dark-blue cloth, white 


ALEx. 


The new volume in Warne’s Continental Library is 
COUSIN PONS. 
By BALzAc. Translated by PHILIP KENT, B. A. 
paper covers, 12mo, 35 cents. 


In neat 


Now ready, a New Edition (the Sixth) of 
NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES. 


By Epwarp Lzar, author of ‘“‘ The Book of Nonsense.” This edition 
contains some prefatorial matter never issued before. In small 
4to, cloth, gilt, new stamps. Price. 1.50, 

Also, uniform with above in size and style. Price, 1.50. 

NONSENSE BOTANY anp NONSENSE ALPHABETS. With 
comical illustrations. By the same author. 

*,* Edward Lear has caused generations of children, big and little, 
to laugh over his innocent and nonsensical conceits. 
Of all booksellers, or mailed free, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Typewriter Headquarters 


Is the best place to buy a Writing Machine 
of any make. Instruments shipped with 
privilege of examination. The largest 

variety of instruments in the world, 
at very low prices. 


MACHINES RENTED 
out to any part of the U.S. 
Exchanging a Specialty. 
Typewriter supplies, attach- 
ments and novelties 
in abundance. 


Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 


Do not fail 
to write 
us. 


144 


La Salle St. 
Chicago. 


70 


Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 
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SOME BOOKS AT | 
SPECIAL PRICES. 


Success with Small Fruits. 


By Rev. E. P. Roz. 8vo, beautifully illustrated. 
2.50; our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.50. 

Gives those hints and directions which the ama- 
teur horticulturist so much needs, and which, if | 
followed with good judgment, puts small fruit- 
raising for profit within the reach of almost any 
one 


The Home Physician. 


A Summary of Practical Medicine and Surgery, | 
for the Use of Travelers and of Families, LUTHER | 
M. GILBERT, M. D. $1.00: our price, 25 cents; | 
by mail 31 cents. 
Animal Physiology. 
By J. MILNES FOTHERGILL. 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. | 
He has told the story in a style, simple, clear, easy | 
of comprehension to the child, while at the same time | 


it cannot fail of being instructive and interesting to | 
those of mature age.— Zhe Critic. 


Goop NOvELS BOUND 





$1.00; our price, | 


IN CLOTH. | 


A Social Experiment. 


By A. E. P. SEARING. 
cents; by mail 33 cents. | 
The style is animated, the humor is crisp, and the | 
pathos both graceful and natural-—Chicago Times. 


The Knight of the Black Forest. 


By GRACE DENIS LITCHFIELD. _ Illustrated. 
cents; our price, 25 cents; by mail 33 cents. 


o- 


75 cents; our price 25 | 


75 | 





The author to her literary skill adds an appreciative 
expression of the spirit of comedy that is exceptionally | 
good.— Boston Globe. | 


An Average Man. 


By ROBERT GRANT, author of ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,” ‘‘The Little Tin Gods,” etc. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50; our price, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


The World We Live in. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


$1.00; our price, 25 | 
cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


JoHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY, For Young Ladies, Clinton, N. Y. | 
Offers unsurpassed advantages in music, languages, science and 
art, attractive to graduates of high schools. For illustrated catalogue | 


address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, removed in 1883 from | 
Chestnut Street Philadelphia, to OGontz, the spacious country-seat of | 
Jay Cooke, will begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sep. 26th. | 
For circulars, apply to Principals, Ogontz School P. O., Montgomery 
County, Pa. 
Principals, 
Miss Frances E, Bennett, 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastman. 


Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. I. Bonney, 
Miss H. A. Ditvaye. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 


OLLEGE o @ OMMERCE_ 


1200 and 1202 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


This institution attained its present high standing through the supe- 
riority of the instructions and the unprecedented success attending 
students 1n their business engagements, 


Ten SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Five Commercial Departments. Penmanship Department. 
Hand Department. Type-Writing Department. 
Language Department. 

CoLLEGE SESSION - - - - . 
AFTERNOON SCHOOL - - - é “ 
EvenINnG SCHOOL - - - a 


SEPARATE LaAp1Es’ DEPARTMENT. 


Students may enroll at any time for a full, partial, or special course, 
as may be desired. 


Send for Circular and Report of Commencement, containing addresses 
of Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D., LL. D., Geo. K. Morris, D. D., 
Ex-Governor Pollock, and others. 


THOMAS J. PRICKETT, Presipenr. 


The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Short- 
English Department, 


g to 2 o’clock 


3 to 5 o’clock 
7 tog o’clock 


who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 


Ladies 


inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


tionery for their correspondence, should 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thorough instruction. Prepares students for college. 
Fortieth year begins September 26, 1888. 





ELECT HOME SCHOOL, Waverley, Mass. 

Seven miles from Boston. Prepares for college, 

or gives a finishing course. For circulars apply to 
Principal, LUCY A. HILL. 
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KEYSTONE LIBRARY. 


Books, to cents each; by mail, 15 cents. 


There has been some delay in the coming of the books. 
The following are now on the counters : 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The Executor. 
Beaton’s Bargain. 
By Woman’s Wit. 
Mona’s Choice. 
G. W. APPLETON. 
A Terrible Legacy. 
’ THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘FOR MOTHER’S SAKE. 
Leonie. 
BARR. 
The Last of the MacAllisters. 
WALTER BESANT 
When the Ship Comes Home. 
Dorothy Forster. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
The Holy Rose. 
To Call Her Mine. 


New titles are coming in almost every day- 


MRS. LENOX BELL’S WORKS. 
Not to be Won. 

BY H. BERNARD. 
Locked Out. 

BY BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Disarmed. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
In Silk Attire. 
Shandon Bells. 
BY MISS M. E. BRADDON. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. 
Vixen. 
The Octoroon. 
Mohawks. 
Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 
Lady’s Mile. 


i A. E. 


Katharine Regina. 


yy R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Clara Vaughan. 

’ CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Jane Eyre. 

Shirley. 

’ RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 

’ ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
God and Man. 

Annan Water. 

’ BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 
Delicia. 

’ MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
The Head Station. 

’ ROSA NOUCHETE CAREY. 
Not Like Other Girls. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 

y B. COLLENSIE. 

A Double Marriage. 


’ BERTHA M. CLAY. 
A Broken Wedding Ring. 
Sunshine and Roses. 
The Earl’s Atonement. 
Romance of a Young Girl. 
Thorns and Orange Blossoms. 
Romance of a Black Veil. 
Love’s Warfare. 
Which Loved Him Best. 
A True Magdalen. 
The Sin of a Lifetime. 
A Golden Heart. 
Thrown on the World. 
A Struggle for a Ring. 
Lady Diana's Pride. 
Sweet Cymbeline. 
The Mystery of Colde Fell. 
The Duke’s Secret. 
A Mad Love. 
Signa’s Sweetheart. 

Y WILKIE COLLINS. 
The New Magdalen. 
**T Say No.”’ 
HUGH CONWAY. 
Called Back. 
Paul Vargas; a Mystery. 
Slings and Arrows. 
Bound by a Spell. 
All in One. 


| BYR. E. 


Rupert Godwin. 


BY B. M. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 


A. D’ENNERY’S WORKS. 
The Two Orphans. 
The Wife’s Sacrifice. 

BY ‘‘ THE DUCHESS.”’ 
Molly Bawn. 
Portia. 
egg 
Airy, 
Doris. 
Mrs. Geoffrey. 
Rossmoyne. 
Lady Branksmere. 
A Modern Circe. 

BY F. DuBOISGOBEY. 
The Parisian Detective.. 
The Red Lottery Ticket. 
The Severed Hand. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS’ WORKS. 
My Brother’s Wife. 
Leah ; A Woman of Fashion. 
A Blue Stocking. 
Susan Fielding. 


Fairy. 


, BY B. L. FARJEON. 


A Secret Inheritance. 
The Sacred Nugget. 
BY GEORGE 
The Bag of Diamonds. 
BY GERTRUDE FORDE. 
In the Old Palazzo. 
BY MRS. FORRESTER. 
Fair Women. 
Viva. 
Roy and Viola. 
June ; A Love Story. 
FRANCILLON. 
Golden Bells. 
BY EMILE GABORIAU. 
Mystery of Orcival. 
File No. 113. 
By MRS. M. A. HOLMES. 
Woman Against Woman. 
MARY CECIL HAY’S WORKS. 
Old Myddleton’s Money. 
Victor and Vanquished. 
BY EDWARD JENKINS. 
The Secret of Her Life. 


MANVILLE FENN. 


| MRS. HENRY WOOD'S 


BY EVELYN K. JOHNSON. 
Tangles Unraveled. 

BY LAURA JEAN LIBBEY. 
A Fatal Wooing. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Peeress and Player. 
Her Lord and Master. 
Written in Fire. 
The Girls of Feversham. 
Phyllida. 
The Heir Presumptive. 
The Heart of Jane Warner. 
Why Not? 


| HELEN B. MATHERS’ WORKS. 


“Cherry Ripe.” 
DAVID CHRISTIK MURRAY’S 
WORKS. 
Aunt Rachel. 
BY MILTON NOBLES. 
The Phoenix. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Lucy Crofton. 
By ALICE O’HANLON. 
A Diamond in the Rough. 
F. W. ROBINSON’S WORK. 
The Courting of Mary Smith. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Robbing Peter to Pay Paul. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
Saddle and Sabre. 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON’S 
WORKS. 
The Dynamiter. 
Kidnapped. 
New Arabian Nights. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 
Called to Account. 
By DENZIL VANE. 
Like Lucifer. 
By JULES VERNE. 
The Cryptogram. 
S WORKS. 
The Mystery. 


| BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. 
The Two Sides of the Shield. 


John Weassnasilie, Philadelphia. 





| 
| 
| 
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PHILADELPHIA | 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital, $500,000—full paid; Surplus, $45,000. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages, in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on City 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgage. Principal ana 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 
officers of the Company. 

Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 











GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Solicitor. 


Directors: 
Gro. D. KRUMBHAAR, JosEPH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Ws. H. INGHAM, 
CHARLES PLATT, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 
IsAAc J. WISTAR, CHARLES HuSTON, GEo. D. McCrEary, LAWRENCE LEWIS, JR. 
EDWARD Hoopes, CHARLES L. BAILEY, Cuas. H. BANES, 


LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


Libraries Purchased 
Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the United 
States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a large or small quantity 
of books you do not want, or if you have a library of any number of volumes, either 
as owner or executor, let us know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or 
out of the city, and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether 
it amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Watson's Annals of Philadelphia. 


Three Large Volumes for $5.00. 


Every person who is interested in the history of Philadelphia should have a copy 
of ‘The Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Time,” by John F. 
Watson, enlarged, with many revisions and additions by Willis P. Hazard. It is the only 
book that is an authority on the early history of our city. We have purchased the 
stereotype plates and copyright of this well-known book; made a_ new edition, 
three volumes, octavo, containing over 1700 pages, and upwards ofseventy illustrations 
of old Philadelphia Landmarks, which we sell at five dollars, for the entire set of three 
volumes. It would be a desirable gift to any resident of Philadelphia. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Store below Market Street, 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What has happened in Philadelphia the last six months? 
The sales of Miss Parloa’s two books—her “ New Cook 
Book” and her “Kitchen Companion "—have increased 
tremendously, necessitating the printing of new and large 
editions of both. 

Do you ask the reason? They are thoroughly 
practical; they are perfectly reliable; they are marvel- 
ously comprehensive; they are copiously illustrated, and, 
in short, are just the books that all housekeepers need. 

Of the “New Cook Book” over 60,000 copies have 
been sold. It costs, prepaid, $1.50. 

Of the “ Kitchen Companion,” just issued, the reception 
has been most gratifying. If you send us $2.50 we will 
mail you a copy, and you will see for yourself that its merit 
justifies the kind things said of it. 


‘* One of the most important and serviceable, as 
well as one of the most eminent works on house- 
keeping and cooking that has ever been published.” 
—Good Housekeeping. 


“ There is no better authority than Miss Parloa.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 


All-bookscllen an spply you. © | ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


~The Investment C ompany of Philadelphia, 
310 Chestnut Street. 


“The most complete and elaborate housekeepers’ 
manual for modern methods of cooking.”— Boston 
Journal, 


“The work may fairly be considered an encyclo- 
pedia.”— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


CAPITAL, $4,000 000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a General Banking Business. Allows interest on cash deposits, subject to check; or on 


certificates. 
Buys and sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on BARING BROS. & CO., London; PERIER FRERES 


ET CIE, Paris; MENDELSSOHN & CO., Berlin, etc. 
Negotiates Securities—Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 
Offers for sale first-class investment securities. 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, HENRY M. HOYT, Jr, 
‘President. Treasurer. 


HENRY C. GIBSON, ETHELBERT WATTS, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BAKER, 

GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 

Morton McCMICHAEL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS : 


WILLIAM POTTER, JosEPH E. GILLINGHAM, CLAYTON FRENCH, 
GEORGE M. TROUTMAN, JOHN WANAMAKER, WALTER GARRETT, 
WILLIAM PEppER, M. D., HENRY E. SMITH, WILLIAM Woop, 
THomMaAS DOLAN, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, OHN HARRISON, 
Joun G. READING, HAMILTON DISSTON, DWARD H. COATES. 





NOT A DRUG. 


We keep right on, you see, saying cheerful things about Compound Oxygen. 


But then, consider the evidence we have offered, 


Isn’t that basis enough for a cheerful mood ? 


’ Besides, if you read this document to the end, you will admit readily enough that our enthusiasm is justified. 


However, you do not want us to argue the matter; we understand that. 


is doing the fair thing. _ For instance, here are two aggravating scourges—Asthma and Hay Fever. 


on these points : 


*€ I speak to you the real sentiments of my heart when I state that 


I sincerely believe that had it not been for the Compound Oxygen | 


I would have been in my grave before this time.” 


Gastonia, Gaston Co., N.C., May 25, 1888. W. D. Hanna. 


**T want to tell you how your Texas asthmatic is getting along. I 


am just as well at this date as I was when I gave you my testimonial 
in 1886. 
blessed health I now enjoy.” 


Crafton, Wise Co., Texas, May 7, 1888. Mrs. Mary Harcrove. 


“Two doctors of Baltimore examined me and said mine was a 


hopeless case of asthma, Now, almost two years after using only one | 4 : 
“ " s y | and commend it to those whose nervous systems need to be in- 


treatment, I think I can say truthfully my. health is as perfect as it 
can be on earth.”’ 


Reistertown, Md., February 49, 1888. Mrs. Mary R. Irgvanp. 


“More than ten years ago I began to have attacks of asthma. 


I do feel so thankful to you and to the Giver of all good for the | 
| testimony to the efficacy of Compound Oxygen as a general 


| purpose to weary you, 


So we stand aside for our patients, which 


Observe what is said 


What could we say more to the point than that? The 
very thing you like best, if you are a sufferer; evidence from 
the original—indorsed by the name. 

We could supply you with a thesis, but it is not our 
We want to convince you, So, in 
in addition to the above, consider the following words of 


| vitalizer : 


These attacks increased in frequency and severity from year to year, | 


and were of the most distressing and intractable character, 
began to take your Treatment, and in a very short time began to 
conyalesce. 
has been for many years.” 


Philadelphia, June, 1887, Mrs. I. N, Grecory. 


I then | certainly feel that it has prolonged my hfe.” 


My health now, at the age of fifty-three, is better than it | 


Next please observe what is said on the subject of Hay Fever: | 


“Mrs. Read and myself can heartily recommend Compound | 


Oxygen for hay fever.” 


New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa., September 9, 1884. R&v. Garret Reap. | 


*‘I have suffered severely from periodical attacks of hay fever for | Starkey & Palen as a revitalizer, and have experienced marked benefit 


| from it.” 


several years. Last summer I caught it at the usual time, but a week’s 
use of Compound Oxygen broke it up.’”’ 


Iron Mountain, Mo., April 6, 1885. Exuts P. Coyce. 


** Compound Oxygen did me more good as a sufferer from hay 
fever than anything I had ever tried.” 


Napton, Saline Co., Md., May 24, 1888. Rev. J. L. Ticnenor. 





‘‘ Thave reason to believe that I have benefited by this treatment 


vigorated.’”’ 


Columbia, S. C., March 13, 1888. Dr. Joun L. GrraRDEAN. 


“I was induced by a friend to try your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. The result was marvelous, I will always recommend 
Compound Oxygen as the greatest vitalizing agent known: for I 


No. 331 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
Mrs. E. H. Henperson. 


“ Your Compound Oxygen has done wonders for me.” 
Defiance, Ohio. Mrs. O. D, Loverince, 


“The Compound Oxygen is still doing its blessed work for myself 
and daughter, bringing life and health where it only found sickness and 
despair.’’ 3 


Earlville, Ill., May 5, 1888, Mrs. W.’R. Mann. 


“T have used the Compound Oxygen Home Treatment from Drs. 


N. G. Osreen.—Proprietor Watchman and 


Sumpter, S. C. 
Southern. 


** My entire family are using the Compound Oxygen more or less 
and I consider it to be a wonderful remedy for all chronic troubles.” 
Napoleon, Ohio, February 19, 1888. Mrs. L. L. Orwic, 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages containing the full history of Compound Oxygen, and a record of cures in many 


interesting cases. 


It will be sent free of charge to any one addressing Drs, STARKEY & PALEN) 1529 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 


3 Press of 
Times Printing House, 
Philadelphia. 





